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ob Advantages Over All Other Machines : 
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¥ it is easily and readily adjusted from one-eighth inch plait to one and one-half inch. > 
wh — 
oe It will plait a circular skirt one-eighth at top, graduated to one and one-half inch at bottom. ago 
It will plait any material from chiffon to hair cloth, hemmed or seamed— in fact, any fabric without injury. ‘ 
. 
he It will plait heavy paper for accordion plaiting forms. aad 
¢ The goods are plaited into a reefing frame and then removed to the steaming box for setting. oo 
G 4 
one Absolutely the only accordion plaiting machine making a one-eighth inch plait. a5e 
; o 
, The principle upon which this machine operates enables it to do more perfect work and run faster than any other a 
tr accordion plaiting machine, either by hand or power. ‘i 
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“ The Pioneer Accordion Platting Paper 
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ef [ly papers are made from the very best prepared manilla paper, are 
- substantial, and can be used a thousand times. They will not 
rs make the goods wavy, always remaining straight. 
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I offer these papers at a very low price, so you can do your own 
Accordion Plaiting. 


Full directions for making Accordion Plaiting with every paper. 





A sample of one and one-third yards of Accordion Paper sent by 


return mail on receipt of 50 cents, P.O. Order. All widths up to 48-inch made. /[lachines sold cheap. 
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Inventor and first manufacturer of plaiting paper by machinery. 


H. S. BROWN, Inventor, 92 White Street, New York 
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N gowns of every description, from the magnificent crea- 
tions intended for ceremonious wear to severe tailor 
modes, the distinguishing feature is again the introduc- 
tion of gold in the decoration, but used in a more deli- 
cate and refined manner than we have been accustomed 

to. There is no sign of diminution in the popularity of this 

fancy, which has completely fascinated womankind, but after 
the first whirl of intoxication, in which we were rather apt to overdo things, 
we are now quieting down to an aristocratic conservatism in the trim- 
mings that, though rich, costly, and gleaming with gold, are employed 
with sparing hand. 

Combinations of black and gold in the shape of narrow gold braid, 
showing black interwoven dots as large as peas, and vice versa, are con- 
sidered very smart. Very chic are Persian stripes in a perfect wealth of 
glowing colors with a narrow gold border on each side, coming in various 
widths and used in strap effect. In fact, very rich colorings are a special 
feature of up-to-date garnitures, as, for instance, gold bullion embroidery 
mixed with colored silks. Military trimmings are greatly in vogue on 
boléros, cut out in the cloth or appliqué taffeta or soutache and braid. 
Cloth dresses are elaborately trimmed with braid, and innumerable possi- 
bilities are suggested in the almost endless variety offered. There are silk 
and wool braids woven with varied mixtures of colors in the most unique 
designs. Narrow silk braids, matching the cloth in color, wide Hercules 
braid, either plain or run through with gold thread, and narrow silk braid 
liberally mixed with gold. Silk and mohair braids are effectively asso- 
ciated in boléros and revers and are among the ornamental conceits ap- 
proved by Fashion. 

Tucking is as much in vogue as ever for all kinds of materials, and 
narrow tucks in groups of five or seven appear on some of the most ap- 
proved cloth skirts. Nearly all cloth suits are made with Etons or 
boléros or the jaunty Figaro, the former with postilion backs and the 
latter with high, fancy belts. ; 

The sleeves are full from elbow to wrist, and for general wear the 
bishop seems to be the favorite; then follows the one with a long, though 
not very full puff of contrasting material finished with a narrow cuff vari- 
ously enhanced, while at the elbow is a turned back cuff of the dress 
material, trimmed to match the remainder of the gown. 

Noticeable approved features of the newest skirts are the close adjust- 
ment about the hips and the graceful flare at the bottom, the latter often 
heightened by either a plain, tucked or plaited flounce. Panel fronts are 
much in vogue. The very latest skirt is the “jupe corcelette,” which, as 
its name implies, is cut with a fitted corselet top. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make, and really requires an artist to cut and fit it, but it will bring 
out the curves and lines of a beautiful figure to perfection, and for that 
reason will no doubt find enthusiastic advocates, although the practicability 
of the cut is viewed with divided opinion. : 

Black taffeta is the material par excellence for suits, coats, jackets, 
dust cloaks, etc., and is made up very plain, trimmed with stitched straps, 
or as ornate as fancy can devise. Apropos of this, a certain matron, the 
Duchess "de D., was attired in a strictly severe but elegant two-piece suit 
of the choicest black taffeta. The long skirt had a wide fitted flounce, 
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designed especially and 
stitched with great skill, bui 
had no other trimming, ané 
surely trimming of any kind 
would have been like gilding gold. 
A half length coat to match was 
gathered upon a medium yoke, the 
fronts in sack form and double 
breasted, the back laid in flat plaits in the waist and held down with a 
handsome gold buckle. The entire gown was lined with white satin. 
The revers and collar were of black velvet and the lower parts of the 
sleeves were slashed and pierced with eyelets worked with twist silk, and 
the edges were laced with black velvet ribbon tied over the hand with 
a bow whose ends were weighted with gold aiguilettes. What could bet- 
ter exemplify the dig- 
nity and _ elegance 
which should accom- 
pany the gathering of 
years and the stateli- 
ness of middle age? 

The trimming for 
taffeta coats, etc., 
consists of taffeta 
straps, fancy stitch- 
ing, also velvet straps 
and embroidered 
linen. Guipure lace 
jabots finish the 
fronts and in all cases 
the lining is white 
satin. 

Lacing effects are 
en evidence on nearly 4 
all the smart gowns, 
the ribbon drawn 
either through eye- 
lets worked in the 
material or through 
small crocheted 
rings. the edges of 
seams are laced, 
sleeves slashed and 
laced, etc., etc. 

Quite the newest 
adornment of plain -- —- >> 
tailor suits are small | , 
gold buttons, not __ saat 
larger than a gentle- 
man’s. stud, which 
are used in quanti- 
ties, sewn on like 
beads in close rows 
all around the edges, 
also around the 
skirts. A gown for 
early spring wear is 
made of a very beau- 
tiful shade of Rus- 
sian-blue faced cloth, 
with a Louis Seize 
coat bodice, with re- 
vers and cuffs faced 
with biscuit-colored 
cloth, worked with 
brown .and gold 
braid. 
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DEMI-TAILOR GOWNS. 


(Described on page I5.) 
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AN OCEAN ROMANCE. 
By Bessie Hatton, 


(Copyright 1899, by Bessie Hatton.) 
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Cuapter I. 
WONDER who that girl is in 
the black dress,” said Jack 
Rosslyn to his sister, as from 
the upper deck of the Ma- 
jestic they watched the pas- 
sengers come aboard. 
It was a bright October morning, 
the wooded shores of Staten Island 
were brilliant with autumn tints. The 
great river was an impressive picture 
with its steam craft, sailing yachts, 
and huge ferry boats, looking like 
floating palaces. 

“She’s powerful pretty, isn’t she, 
Jack?” remarked Mary. 

“Thundering pretty!” 

“Almost pretty enough to be an 
American.” 

“Guess she’s not American.” 

“Why?” 

“For two reasons. Firstly, she has 
a typical English complexion, straw- 
berries and cream isn’t in it; and, 
secondly, watch that old buffer who 
is with her; he just bosses her all 
the time.” 

“Yes, he does seem rather master- 
ful, doesn’t he?” 

“T should say so. Why he won’t 
allow her to have her bouquets in 
her state-room; he’s giving them all 
to the steward to put in the saloon. 
I guess no ’Merican girl would stand 
that.” 

“He may be her father, Jack.” 

“Her father! Why, I should smile. 
Look at his nose!” And the nose 
quite settled the question of paternity. 

Jack Rosslyn was the son of an 
A...erican millionaire. He and his 
sister were starting on a trip to Eng- 
land. They intended wintering in the 
south of France, and returning home 
in the spring. When the ship was 
well under way, and the picturesque 
spires of New York were beginning 
to be lost in the distance, Jack es- 
corted Mary down to lunch. They 
had places at the captain’s table; he 
was an old friend of the young peo- 
ple’s father and warmly attached to 
them, 

“I guess Captain Rodwell won’t 
come to lunch, Mary; but he told 
me you were just to go and see him 
in his room whenever you wanted.” 

“How sweet of him; I certainly 
shall accept his invitation. Why, 
Jack, here she is!” And the next 
moment the girl in black and her 
companion had seated themselves on 
the opposite side of the table. She 
had removed her hat. Her hair was 


parted in the center; it rippled over 
her head in numberless soft curls. 
An expression of great sweetness 
and a pair of earnest grey eyes com- 
pleted a very charming face. 

Jack Rosslyn, at least, thought so, 
and found it difficult to carry on an 
ordinary conversation with his sis- 
ter in the little English girl’s pres- 
ence. It was not long before he dis- 
covered that her name was ‘“Mabs,” 
and that the grim-looking man had 
the felicity of being her uncle. 

“What will you have to drink?” 
Jack heard him ask his niece. 

“Champagne, please,” she said, in a 
voice that was soft and low. 

“IT couldn’t possibly allow you to 
take wine. Steward, some ginger 
beer!” 

Mabs blushed and looked at her 
vis-a-vis to see whether he had heard 
her uncle’s rebuff. It did not tend 
to relieve her embarrassment to ob- 
serve that Jack was smiling—a sym- 
pathetic smile, but a decided smile. 

Lunch over, he strolled into his 
state-room, smoked a cigarette, and 
had a sleep: but the graceful head of 
the little English girl kept troubling 
his dreams. Making his way on deck, 
he found the ship steaming along in 
a stiff breeze; the sun was setting, 
and a good many passengers were 
asleep, tucked up in steamer chairs, 
and looking the pictures of luxurious 
comfort. Jack thought he would go 
in search of his chairs, but hardly 
had he turned to do so, than he came 
into collision with Mabs, who was 
staggering under a bundle of rugs. 

“I beg your pardon,” he cried, tak- 
ing off his cap. “I fear I’ve hurt 
you?” , 

“Oh, no, not at all; it was quite my 
fault.” 

“Allow me to carry those wraps for 
you.” 

“If you would be so kind.” 

She led the way to her chair, and 
Jack arranged the cushions, and, 
after several attempts, smoothed the 
fluttering rugs into submission. 

“T am afraid I must have dropped 
my little book,” she said, peeping un- 
der the chair, and then searching in 
the pockets of her jacket. 

“T will go and see.” In a minute 
he was back again. “Was it ‘La Vie 
Dévote’?” he asked, placing a small 
French volume in her hand. 

“That is it, thank you so much.” 

Young Rosslyn took off his cap, 





and strolled away; he would fain 
have stayed, but his short acquaint- 
ance did not warrant his doing so. 


“Please, sir, Miss Rosslyn says 
tea is ready in her state-room.” 

The word “tea” acted like an elec- 
tric shock on Jack, and he was down 
the gangway almost before the as- 
tonished deck steward had finished 
his sentence. 

“T’ve heard all her history, Jack, 
and it is quite romantic. Her name 
is Mabel Barbara Favisham. Her 
father was a staunch Roman Catho- 
lic; he went out to America years 
ago, leaving Mabs at a convent near 
Ghent, in Belgium. He made a pile 
of money out of sarsaparilla, and died 
just three months ago.” 

“Can’t say that either sarsaparilla 
or death is romantic” 

“Wait until you hear the finish. 
Mabs has inherited all the old man’s 
money, some millions of dollars; but 
if, as seems very probable, she should 
become a nun——” 

“What in thunder are you talking 
about?” 

“If, as I observed before, she 
should become a nun, half the for- 
tune goes to her uncle. It was speci- 
fied in her father’s will that Mabs 
should visit America and see some- 
thing of the world before she decided 
upon adopting a religious life.” 

“Does she want to be a nun? Be- 
cause, if that miserable old uncle is 
coercing her, I’ll just throw him over- 
boara !” 

“Captain Rodwell fancies Mabs 
rather wants to become a sister in the 
Order of the Visitation, near Ghent, 
where sh was a pupil. He says she 
is so pious.” 

“But she asked for champagne,” 
remarked Jack; “say, Mary,” he 
added, as he put a lump of sugar into 
his cup. “I wish you would talk to 
Mabs; get into conversation with her 
at dinner.” 

“Why should I, Jack?” answered 
his sister, pouring the tea, and glanc- 
ing slyly at him. “I have heaps of ac- 
quaintances; more than I want.” 

“Well, now, look !:ere, Mary. If 
you don’t make friends with that lit- 
tle girl straight away, you’re going to 
have a real miserable trip to the old 
country, you can bet your boots on 
that.” 

“You dear old thing, I was only 
having fun with you. I will do any- 
thing you want.” 





“Well; I want Mabs.” 

And anythine Jack Rosslyn wanted 
he invariably got. In spite of the re- 
peated snubbings and rebuffs of her 
uncle, he fought his way into the 
affections of Mabel Barbara Favi- 
sham. Her guardian did not object to 
Mary befriending his ward, but he 
evidently had a deeply-rooted antip- 
athy to men, and especially to young 
men. At meals he was most atten- 
tive to Mabs, seldom neglecting to see 
that she had everything she wanted; 
therefore, it was not often Jack was 
able to steal a rise out of Mr. Favi- 
sham’s neglect. Occasionally her uncle 
would converse with her and Mary 
and the captain, cleverly managing to 
leave the American out of the con- 
versation; but more frequently he 
preferred to eat his dinner in silence, 
his watchful brown eyes intent on 
Jack, whom he greatly feared might 
intervene between him and his for- 
tune. 

“Nuts, Miss Favisham? Allow me 
to crack them for you.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Nuts, my dear Mabel, as late as 
this!” 

“They won’t hurt me, uncle,” said 
the girl, blushing. 

“No, no, I can’t permit it. 
Rosslyn——” 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Favisham,” 
said Jack, and the diners went on 
deck, the three young people ensconc- 
ing themselves on some rugs in the 
lee of one of the boats. It was an 
inspiriting night, a fine breeze blow- 
ing. 

“Captain Rodwell says we are go- 
ing to have a fresh gale presently” 


Mr. 


said Mary. “Are you seasick, Miss 
Favisham ?” 

“No; but uncle is.” 

“That’s lucky,” laughed Jack. 


“Why, here he is, and the captain.” 

“Mabel, do you think it is wise to 
sit about on deck Ifke this? It is 
quite cold.” 

“Oh, the young people won’t hurt, 
Mr. Favisham; but if you suffer from 
mal de mer, I advise you to go 
straight into your state-room, and lie 
down on your back,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“Well, I don’t feel quite myself.” 

“She'll pitch and toss a bit in half 
an hour.” 

“Will she?” said Mr. Favisham, 
looking rather green. 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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SHIRTWAIST SUITS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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(Continued from page 5.) 

“You bet she will, sir,” said Jack. 
“Now let me advise you to have a 
cocktail, it will pull you together 
straight away. I’ll mix it for you.” 
The young fellow took Favisham’s 
arm, and assisted him down the gang- 
way. 

“TI fear I haven’t got my sea legs 
on yet, Mr. Rosslyn,” he muttered 
feebly. 

The wind freshened. It blew red- 
der roses into Mabs’ cheek, and she 
watched the dancing waves with en- 
thusiasm. Mary’s complexion, al- 
ways pale, grew more bloodless, and 
her responses to her companion’s ex- 
ciamations of admiration gradually 
ceased. 

“Guess that cocktail’s done for 
him!” said Jack, joining them after 
some few minutes. 

“Why, was he sick?” murmured 


Mary. 

“Sick isn’t the word. I left him 
gasping, ‘Steward, brandy!’ ” 

“Oh, poor uncle, why did you 
recommend him to have that nasty 
drink?” asked Mabs. 

“Well, I could tell by the look of 
him that he was feeling mighty 
shaky, and a cocktail either pulls you 
together or—well, it doesn’t, and in 
his case it didn’t, so he’s going 
straight to bed.” 

“IT am afraid I am not a sailor,” 
observed Mary, pathetically. 

“Why, you poor old girl. I'll help 
you down to your room. Guess you’re 
going to be bad.” 

Mabs watched with what solicitude 
he led the girl away, comforting her 
all the time, as one might a little 
child. 

“Guess she’s in for a real disagree- 
able time,” he confided to the Eng- 
lish girl when he returned. Let’s go 
and stand under the bridge; we shall 
see the storm better there and be 
more sheltered. Are you quite warm, 
Miss Favisham?” 

“Quite, thank you.” 

“Do you know, I feel to-night as 
if I had known vou all my life, and 
four days ago we were strangers to 
each other.” 

“Yes, and the journey is nearly 
over now.” 

“T shall 
Mabs.” 

Oh! Jack, you called me Mabs.” 

“Please forgive me, but your name 
is in my heart and on my lips all the 
time. I must speak it. Besides, you 
called me ‘Jack.’ ” 

“Only in protest,” said the girl 
shyly. 

“Ah! far better in protest than not 
at all—eh, Mabs?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“It was then difficult to get any 
time to ourselves; but I was deter- 
mined to put your uncle to bed to- 
night. How strict he is with you.” 

“Yes, he wants me to become a 
nun; he is a very pious man.” 

“So I should think; but you might 
like to murry.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“A-nun’s life is all right for the 
ugly and the old. But for you!” 

“There are lots of young nuns at 


remember it always, 





Sainte Marie, where I was at school, 
in Belgium. One is only 18—a year 
younger than I—and some of them 
are very pretty.” 

“What a waste!” 

“Oh, Jack!” 

“But, seriously, you are not really 
thinking of becoming a 
nun?” 

“T was.” 

There was a slight em- 
phasis on the word which 
encouraged Jack to quiet- 
ly capture her cold fin- 
gers and hold them in 
his. Then, as the storm 
continued, and the waves 
rose high, to fall the next 
moment in broken mass- 
es of emerald, the Amer- 
ican told his love. 

“To see you was to 
love you, to know you is 
to lock you up in my 
heart forever. Will you 
stay there, Mabs?” 

“Yes, Jack, always.” 


CHAPTER II. 


It was thought very 
strange by all the Favi- 
shams’ friends that imme- 
diately after their arrival 
in London her uncle 
should pack Mabs off to 
school at Sainte Marie. 
the girl had left for good 
some months ago, and 
had learned all the nuns 
could teach her. There 
had been a serious quar- 
rel between Mr. Favi- 
sham and young Rosslyn. 

“What objection have 
you to my marrying your 
niece? I am of good 
family, the second son of 
a millionaire—what in 
thunder more do you 
want?” 

“You are not a Cath- 
olic,” said Favisham, 
with a stony stare. “My 
poor brother would turn 
in his grave if his child 
wedded an unbeliever.” 

“Guess he’ll have to 
turn in his grave, then,” 
said Jack. “Why people 
have such an objection to 
turning in their graves 
puzzles me.” The inter- 
view ended in Mr. Favi- 
sham forbidding Rosslyn 
the house. 

The next morning 
Mabs and her uncle were 
on their way to Sainte 
Marie. Love had made 
the girl strong; it had 
also sharpened her wits. 
She kept her room dur- 
ing the crossing, and 
finding that the steward- 
ess was a kind, mother- 
ly woman, she made a 
confidante of her, bribed 
her with a_ sovereign, 
and gave her a letter ad- 
dress.d to Jack, at the 
Hotel Cecil, which she 
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promised faithfully to post directly 
they landed. 

“My dear Jack.—Uncle is taking me 
to the convent where I was educated; 
it is about six miles from Ghent, in 
Belgium. The address is ‘Convent 
de la Visitation, Sainte Marie, Ghent’ ; 
but don’t write to me, as 
all our letters are opened, 
and yours would only be 

forwarded to uncle. 

“T cannot tell you how 
utterly miserable I am. 
The nuns, I know, will 
be awfully kind, they al- 
ways are; but somehow, 
since my Atlantic trip, I 
have changed, and I 
don’t want to go into a 
convent at all. Uncle is 
very angry with me, and 
says the world has soon 
changed me from a saint 
into a sinner; but I don’t 
think I was ever a saint. 
I fear I must accept my 
destiny and settle down 
into being an unhappy 
little nun, for I shall 
never be able to get away 
from Sainte Marie, un- 
less some dear, kind 
friend assists me to es- 
cape, which might be dif- 
ficult of accomplishment, 
as we only go out of the 
convent once a year, on 
the 21st of June, Mon- 
sieur 1’AumOnier’s feast. 
Good-bye; you are al- 
ways in my _ thoughts, 
and I shall never forget 
you whatever happens, 
my dearest Jack, your 
broken-hearted Mabs.” 

As the months passed 
she began to think that 
the stewardess could 
never have sent the let- 
ter. If he had received 
it surely Jack would have 
found some way of com- 
municating with her. 

The nuns were delight- 
ed to have Mabs amongst 
them again, and if, in 
course of time, it was 
manifest to them that she 
possessed the vocation to 
become the bride of 
Christ, they would re- 
joice; but unless she had 
an earnest wish to devote 
her life to God nothing 
would prevail on the 
Reverend Mother to ac- 
cept her as a novice. 

The great change in 
the once bright and hap- 
py girl saddened them all 
exceedingly, though they 
were quite agreed that 
Mr. Favisham was right 
in dismissing Jack Ross- 
lyn. The thought of an 
unbeliever, an alien from 
Holy Church, as the hus- 
band of Mabel Barbara 

Favisham was too 


‘ horrible to be 
— dwelt upon. 








Thus thetime passed away, and Mabs 
grew sick at heart. She sometimes 
wished that she had never seen Jack, 
in which case she would have become 
a nun, and, sharing the quiet life of 
the pious sisters, she might have 
found peace, perhaps happiness. Then 
the remembrance of her lover thrilled 
her, and she thanked God that, 
whether she returned to the world or 
sacrificed herself on the altar, she had 
known the greatest of His gifts, love; 
“only for a few short days,” whis- 
pered her soul,” “for all eternity” 
cried her heart. 

It was the custom at Sainte Marie 
for the girls to visit the old priest at 
his house, which was opposite the 
convent, on the day of his feast. 
Early in the morning of the 21st of 
June the children of Mary had leave 
to scour the grounds for flowers, 
which they made into a handsome 
wreath for presentation to Father 
Louis. 

At two o’clock the pensionnaires 
started, dressed in their white mus- 
lin gowns, silver crosses of the Visi- 
tation fastened on broad blue ribbons 
and suspended round their necks. 
Mademoiselle Katrine, the priest’s 
sister, received them at the garden 
gate, and ushered them into his pres- 
ence. <A table was spread with a 
white cloth, on which were dozens of 
glasses, several bottles of wine, and 
two enormous dishes of gaufres. Be- 
hind the table sat the old priest, his 
broad, good-humored face beaming 
with smiles as he greeted the girls. 

“Katrine, tell Pére Joseph I want 
him; he is in the orchard.” His sis- 
ter left ‘he room, and the girls won- 
dered who Pére Joseph was. 

“Pére Joseph, mes enfants et ma 
chére sceur,” said Father Louis, ad- 
dressing the girls and the lay sister 
who accompanied them, “is a young 
English priest. He has been staying 
in the neighborhood for some months, 
but he seems to prefer our little vil- 
lage, and we therefore see a good 
deal of him.” 

Presently Katrine fol- 
lowed by a young priest; Mab’s heart 
seemed to stand still, and then to 
beat so strangely that she felt on the 
point of fainting. It was Jack Ross- 
lyn. 

The girls sang their song of greet- 
ing, and presented Father Louis with 
their offering, which he placed on the 
altar that was erected in a corner of 
the room. The old man thanked them 
for their congratulations, made a lit- 
tle speech on the virtues of his patron 
suint, St. Louis de Gonzague, com- 
mented on their growth, helped them 
to wine and cake, with frequent calls 
of “Katrine,” “Katrine,”” when there 
was a glass short or the gaufre dishes 
wanted replenishing. The little re- 
past over, the girls sallied out into 
the garden. Mabel was the last to 
leave the room, followed closely by 
Father Joseph. 

“May I look at your music, made- 
moiselle?” he asked. “It was such a 
pretty song, and you have a sweet 


returned, 


voice.’ 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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VISITING GOWNS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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(Continued from page 7.) 

“Certainly, father,”” answered the 
girl, trembling, as she placed the 
sheets in his hand. 

“How charming the country is 
about here. I have been staying in 
the environs for some months. I 
manage to get about well on my 
bicycle; they are excellent roads.” 
His eyes twinkled merrily as he 
looked at her, and the world seemed 
so bright that she could have shrieked 
with delight. 

“Ah, Pére Joseph is happy to hear 
his native English again,” cried M. 
l’Aum6nier, in French. 

“Well, that is very natural, eh?” 
answered the priest in the same lan- 
guage. Father Louis gave each girl 
a nosegay from his garden, and be- 
fore they departed they all knelt and 
he blessed them. 

“Your music, mademoiselle,” said 
Father Joseph; “it contains a letter,” 
he added, softlv. 

“Good-bye, Father Joseph; don’t 
bicycle too much.” 

“You bicycle yourself, of course, 
mademoiselle?” 

“At home, yes; I am a good rider.” 

“A la bonheur,” he whispered. 

In a corner of the grand dortoir 
Mabs opened the precious letter. 

“Contrive to be at the corner of the 
north wall by the beech tree to-night, 
between nine and eleven o’clock. I 
have two bikes hidden in the wood 
close by. My yacht is waiting at 
Ghent, ready to sail; Mary is on 
board. We shall be married at Os- 
tend; don’t fail me. But supposing 
anything should prevent your com- 
ing, I shall be at the tryst at the same 
hour every night for the next month. 
—yYours for ever, JACK. 

All day Mabs was planning her es- 
cape; at length she hit upon an idea 
that might prove successful. She 
must disguise herself as a nun, then 
her presence in the park at nine or 
ten o’clock might not excite surprise 
should she be observed. Hurrying to 
the sisters’ “‘roberie,” she was able 
to find a gown and veil, the winter 
habiliments of one of the nuns; these 
se hid under the mattress of her 
bed. By evening her preparations 
were compl:tc: her heart beat high 
with hope nd excitement. 

Night prayers over, and the bene- 
diction given, the pensionnaires filed 
off to their various sl eping apart- 
ments. At nine o’clock Mabs rose, 
and d n ing her nun’s disguise over 
her ordinary convent dress, left the 
durmitory, traversed the salle a laver, 
a? passed the Community where the 
sisters were spending their recrea- 
tion. In the passage leading to the 
door which gives egress to the park 
she met a nun. Her heart beat wildly, 
but she bent her head in silent greet- 
ing, the usual custom between the 
nuns at Sainte Marie, and it was im- 
mediately ackn»wledged. Thanks to 
t!. waning of the summer evening 
the girl’: disguise had served her 
vell. 

Mabs crossed the threshold of the 
open door and took the nearest path 
to the north wall. As she walked 





along the allée des sapins she imi- 
tated, with all the cunning of an 
actress, the carriage and sedate walk 
of the sisters; but on reaching the 
end of the avenue, when she was out 
of sight of the convent windows, she 
suddenly held up her heavy robes and 
ran like one possessed. It seemed to 
her excited imagination as if every 
soul in Sainte Marie had started in 
pursuit. She never stopped until she 
had reached the beech tree, and 
crouched down against its trunk 
nearly dead with fear. A minute’s 
rest and she breathed again, unfast- 
ened her nun’s gown and hid it in 
the shrubs, revealing to the young 
moon, which lighted up the land- 
scape, a little convent girl in plain 
grey dress and black hood. 

Suddenly she heard a movement 
from the other side of the wall. 
“Jack,” she gasped. 

““Mabs,” he whispered, and she 
knew that she was safe. He was on 
the top of the wall in a second, and 
had helped her into the same posi- 
tion; then exerting all his strength, 
he lowered her onto a heap of stones 
which he had piled against the wall, 
and in less time than it takes to write 
it he had scrambled down after her. 

In a thicket of brambles close to the 
high road were the bicycles. 

“Straight before you, ride like the 
wind!” whispered Jack, as Mabs 
gripped the handle-bar and mounted. 

It was a fine cycling country, flat 
and uninteresting, but to the lovers 
like a highway to heaven. The roads 
were as smooth as the wood pave- 
ments in the heart of the City of Lon- 
don. The riders spun along at four- 
teen miles an hour. The outskirts of 
Ghent were soon reached. Beneath 
the shadow of a picturesque old house 
ornamented with scroll work in elab- 
orate carving, the cyclists alighted 
while Jack lit the lamps. 

“What a lovely machine this is!” 
said Mabs. 

“It is a wedding present to you 
from Mary; areal Yankee, as light as 
a feather.” 

“Dear Mary, how sweet of her! 
She is on the yacht, you said?” 

“Why yes, we’re close to the moor- 
ings now; how I’ve longed for this 
moment, Mabs! I’ve pictured it to 
myself so many thousand times.” 

“And I love it all the more, because 
I have never imagined anything so 
lovely, even in my wildest dreams.” 

“It was a clever manceuvre, worthy 
of a Yankee!” 

“Jack,” she whispered, when 
had mounted again, “did you 
have your head shaved for 
priest?” 

“Why, certainly,” he replied, 
ing his cap. 

“T don’t like it, it is not becoming, 
especially in a bicycling suit.” 

“Guess the hair will grow again.” 

In the moonlight which lit up the 
rich pasturage of the adjacent coun- 
try a beautiful yacht steamed down 
the great canal which connects Ghent 
with the sea. Mabs lay asleep in 
Mary’s cabin, a peculiarly happy ex- 
pression on her tired face. 
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“Guess I’ve got that little English 
girl,” said Jack, as he and his sister 
chatted -n deck. “You should just 
have seen her with her companions at 
the old priest’s house; looked like a 
white rose in a field of pumpkins.” 

At Ostend they went ashore, and 
were made man and wife at the reg- 
istrar’s, Mabs transformed into a 
New York belle, tha. ks to a charm- 
ing yachting costume of Mary’s. 

When Mr. Favisham read the Rev- 
erend Mother’s telegram his rage was 
pathetic to witness. The sisters had 
not discovered their loss until six 
o’clock on the morning following 
Mab’s flight, and, just as they were 
sending to Ghent to inform the police 
of their dilemma, they received a 
wire from the runaway containing the 
news of her marriage. Jack sent a 
donation of £1,000 to the convent, 
and his wife made her uncle an al- 
lowance. 

On reaching London their union 
was sanctified in the Catholic 
Church, and, the ceremony over, 
Mabs was perfectly happy. After a 
short shopping excursion in Bond 
street, Jack saw his wife dressed in 
the simple style in which she looked 
as he loved to have her look. 

“Of course, my dear, I think Mary 
has excellent taste; but her gown 
transformed you into an American. 
Well, now, I am particularly attached 
to my countrywomen, and some of 
them are just as fascinating as they 
can be, and if circumstances had been 
different, who knows, I might have— 
but I didn’t—I married a little Eng- 
lish girl.” 


se se 
THE BLACK CAT AND THIR- 
TEEN LITTLE MICE, 
An Easy Puzzle for Boys and Girls. 


This little puzzle is to show how 
the Black Cat can go round and 
round the circle, and catch every 
ninth mouse without catching the 
white one, which is a little domestic 
pet. Can you show at which mouse 
she must begin to count? Remem- 
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ber, directly a mouse is caught it is 
eaten, so you must be careful not 
to count it again. You always go 
one way round—the way the mice 
are running. Suppose you begin to 
count at the mouse that is eating a 
piece of cheese, calling that mouse 
“one”; then you will find that the 
ninth mouse to be caught on the sec- 













ond count will be the white one. 
So that start won’t do, and you must 
try again. A good way when a 
mouse is caught is to make a pencil 
mark through it. 
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A TRIED RECIPE, 


The following missive has just 
come to our notice, and should prove 
highly interesting to our readers: 

In my young days a friend sent me 
a recipe for “cooking a husband.” I 
am a grandma, now, and have found 
it tried and true; so, for the benefit 
of others I will send it. If instruc- 
tions are properly followed the result 
will be all that can be desired. A 
great many husbands are spoiled by 
mismanagement. Some women go 
about it as if their husbands were 
bladders, and blow them up; others 
keep them in hot water; others still 
let them freeze through their care- 
lessness and indifference. Some keep 
them in a stew by their irritating 
ways and words; others roast them, 
and some keep them in a pickle all 
their lives. It cannot be supposed 
that any husband would be tender 
and good-mannered if treated in this 
way, but they are really delicious 
when properly done. In selecting 
your husband do not be guided by the 
silvery appearance, as in buying 
mackerel, nor by the golden tint, as 
if you wanted salmon. Be sure and 
select him yourself, as tastes differ. 
Do not go to market for him, as the 
best are always brought to your door. 
And, when all is said and done, it is 
far better to have none unless you 
will patiently learn how to cook him. 
A preserving kettle of the finest por- 
celain is best, but if you have only 
an earthen pipkin it will do, with 
care. See that the linen in which you 
wrap him is nicely washed and 
mended, with the required number of 
buttons, and strings well sewed on. 
Tie him in the kettle with a strong 
silken cord called comfort, as the one 
called duty is apt to be weak. If care 
is not observed in this matter he is 
apt to fly out of the kettle and be- 
come crusty and burned. Make a 
clear, steady fire out of love, neat- 
ness and cheerfulness; set him as 
near this as seems to agree with him. 
If he sputters and “‘fizzes” do not be 
anxious; some husbands do this until 
they are quite done. Then add a littie 
sugar in the form of what confec- 
tioners call kisses, but no vinegar nor 
pepper on any account. A little spice 
improves them, but it must be used 
with good judgment. Do not stick 
any sharp instruments into him to see 
if he is becoming tender, but stir him 
gently, watching the while lest he 
lie too flat and close to the kettle, 
and so become useless. You cannot 
fail to know when he is done. If thus 
treated you will find him very nice, 
agreeing well with you, and he will 
keep in this condition for an indefinite 
length of time unless you become 
careless and set him in too cold a 
place. Aunt Joe, 
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CLOTH GOWNS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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THE WoMEN oF CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 
HE Chinese woman rises at 
a good hour and at once 
commences her ablutions. 
Men and women of the 
lower classes do not hesitate 
to be seen in the most elementary 
costume on the streets. The 
most primitive innocence reigns 
here at this early hour. Only the 
women of the highest rank pos- 
sess the luxury of a bath tub. 
You will no doubt think that 
their complicated coiffure must 
take considerable time; however, 
that is very erroneous, because 
the edifice that crowns their 
heads is not taken down every 
night, but remains intact for a 
fortnight at least, being so well 
and securely fastened that it is 
in no danger of becoming dis- 
arranged. The hair of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese women is 
coarse and straight, but abun- 
dant, and in no way resembles the soft, wavy tresses that frame the faces 
of our European and American sisters. 

At the same time each mode has its charm. The Chinese woman 
gains a cachet of elegance from the very manner in which the long shell 
pins are placed, picturesque and in harmony with the form of the face 
and the figure in general. 

But there are other usages considered very distinguished which no- 
body else would counsel. The Chinese women blacken their teeth, and 
a most lustrous and uncompromising black it is. Just imagine the hor- 
ror of seeing them smile! They vaguely recall the pictured faces of 
goblins painted black and white, with two little almond-shaped eyes, often 
dull and without expression. ai, , 

The women of the highest circles are rather anaemic and. listless. 
In their veins rolls the blood of distinguished races, for here the nobility 
is more ancient than any in Europe; it was already ancient and of the 
highest refinement when Europe was still in the clutches of barbaric 
hordes, and they have kept themselves pure without any plebeian inter- 
marriages. 

The women of the lower classes are more attractive to our. European 
eyes; they employ neither paint nor do they blacken their teeth, arid 
their costume is still more brilliant, as far as color is concerned, than 
that of the higher classes. These charming robes are indeed almost 
glowing, ornamented with the most impossible designs and flowers of 
fantastic shape, birds and butterflies of contrasting, vivid colors appliquéd 
to the material, and in this fantastic garb the women of the .masses. are 
seen on the streets. It would not be proper to use the word “vulgar” 
in connection with these slender, dainty little women with the hands and 
feet of a doll. Their attire may be rather gay, but they are never vulgar. 

The mousmés wear over their brilliant robes wide belts of vivid 
colors that are fastened at the side with a handsome buckle, or tied in a 
knot. These baby sashes give a youthful air to the wearers and make 
them very childlike. 

From their fifteenth to their twentieth year they are particularly 
attractive with their bright, bead-like eyes and their pretty, dainty ges- 
tures. Nothing is lovelier than to see them against a background of 
verdant green forming bright silhouettes with large, vividly colored 
parasols, whose scarlet designs throw a warm, rosy glow over their faces. 
These parasols are really poems. The designs are truly Chinese and 
most capricious. 
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The children, as soon as they are able to walk, are dressed like grown 
persons. They look like little playthings, little animated dolls in long 
dresses with a most serious and grave expression on their faces. Yet on 
the whole the groups of children playing on the street, or dancing around, 
holding each other’s hands, present an interesting spectacle. However, 
when they promenade with their parents they walk along very sedately 
and never think of romping. 

Women of the higher circles walk very little owing to the formation 
of their feet. At the age of five or six years their feet are bound and 
tied to arrest the development of the muscles, and conse- 
quently when they reach maturity their feet do not measure 
more than three or four inches in length at the most. The 
development of the limb is naturally also retarded and rotundity 
is out of the question. Whenever the women do walk, which is 
only in their homes, it is with mincing, short steps, balancing 
themselves with the aid of extended arms. This attempt at 
keeping their equilibrium is likened by the Chinese poets to “a 
willow swayed by the breeze.” The foot is not regarded as a 
vulgar instrument of locomotion, but as a fragile flower, a 
“golden lily’—a flower of jealousy invented by the Chinese to 
reduce the women to a most complete immobility. If at any 
time they wish to go out it can only be by carriage, and these 
again are most peculiar vehicles. They resemble boxes set on two high 
wheels which are drawn with almost incredible swiftness by men with 
muscles of steel. Railroads are unknown in China and the longest jour- 
neys are undertaken in these wagons over the most execrable roads full 
of bumps and ruts. 

To their visitors they offer tea in the tiniest of cups accompanied by a 
light lunch of National dainties, served on china as transparent and fine 
as skill can make it. 

Aside from huge platters of rice, which forms the principal diet, the 
repast of the Chinese women consists of nuts made up into various dishes, 
candied flowers and fruits and differently perfumed confections, in addi- 
tion to the National delicacies such as birds’ nests, omelettes with grass- 
hoppers, etc., etc. All their food is conveyed to their mouth with slender 
wooden sticks that require quite some practice before they can be handled 
with any degree of dexterity. 

Chinese interiors are not encumbered, as with us, with a profusion 
of furniture, in fact, they show quite a primitive bareness. Le propretéis 
the luxury of Chi- 
nese women. The 
wooden panels, 
the mattings, the 
platters all look as 
if they are never 
touched. The 
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principal rooms 
are models of im- 
maculate neat- 


ness. Everywhere 
are seen the most 
exquisite bronzes 
and wonderful 
vases, and where- 
ever it is possible 
on all low stools 
are placed glori- 
ous chrysanthe- 
mums, swaying 
on long slender 
stems as supple as 
the crépe for 
which China is so 
(Continued on 
page 27.) 
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DRESSY STREET COSTUMES. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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DEMI-TAILOR GOWNS. 


(Described on page 15.) 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
(Described on page 15.) 


BRIDE’S AND BRIDESMAID’S GOWNS. 
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NEWEST SHIRTWAISTS. 
(Illustrated on page 16.) 

Fig. 99.—Shirtwaist of rose-pink 
gingham. Fronts with inserted 
bands tucked diagonally. Sleeves 
tucked below elbow. Pattern, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 100.—Shirtwaist of dotted 
lawn. Collar, cuffs and center of 
front trimmed with Persian em- 
broidery. Bishop sleeves. Pattern, 


50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 
Fig. 101.— Shirtwaist of faience 


blue mercerized lawn, tucked in 
clusters and trimmed in yoke effect 
with lace insertion, threaded with 
black velvet ribbon. Stock collar of 
lace. Sleeves tucked and completed 
with fitted cuffs. Pattern, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 102—Shirtwaist of zephyr 
gingham, tucked in clusters, the 
overlapping front cut into points or- 
namented with buttons. Sleeves 
tucked, springing. out into puffs. 
Narrow cuffs. Pattern, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


DAINTY HOUSEDRESSES. 
(Illustrated on page 17.) 

Fig. 135.—Wrapper of figured 
lawn, with flounce headed with band 
of plain material the color of the 
pattern. Sailor collar and turned- 
down collar with same garniture. 
Bishop sleeves. Pattern, wrapper, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 Cents extra. 

Fig. 136—Teagown of figured 
China silk. Flounce gathered with 
small head. Plaited front:of mous- 
seline de soie. Sailor collar and 
sleeves trimmed with lace. Black 
velvet ribbon. Pattern, teagown, 
$1.00. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 137.—Teagown of pale blue 
China silk, cut em princesse and 
trimmed with lace insertion. Ruffles 
edged with ruching. Black satin 
ribbon, large bow in front. Pat- 
tern, teagown, $1.00. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 138.—Wrapper of white ging- 
ham. Revers, belt and trimming on 
the sleeves of porcelain blue ging- 
ham with narrow embroidery inser- 
tion. Pattern, wrapper, $1.00. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 


SHIRTWAIST SUITS. 
(Illustrated on page 6.) 

Fig. 153.—Shirtwaist suit of old- 
rose batiste. Sailor collar inlaid 
with taffeta and trimmed with em- 
broidery. Bishop sleeve, narrow 
taffeta cuffs. Gathered skirt with 
flounce headed with embroidery. 
Medicis belt. Pattern, waist, 50 
cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 154.—Shirtwaist suit of pale 
blue mercerized gingham. Waist 
trimmed with embroidery insertion. 
Tucked’ vest. Large embroidery 
collar. 


The sleeves have deep cuffs 
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trimmed with insertion. The gath- 
ered skirt has a panel front trimmed 
with insertion and is completed with 
a tucked flounce. Pattern, waist, 50 
cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 155.—Shirtwaist suit of white 
lawn. The waist is tucked length- 
wise and is trimmed in bolero effect 
with lace insertion. Large lace col- 
lar threaded with black velvet rib- 
bon. Tucked vest. The sleeves are 
tucked at the top and are completed 
with plain puffs and lace ruffles. 
Gathered skirt trimmed with nar- 
row flounce, tucked band and lace 
insertion. Pattern, waist, 50 cents: 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 


CHILDREN’S REEFERS. 
(Illustrated on page 26.) 

Fig. 268.—Reefer of ladies’ cloth, 
double-breasted, trimmed with 
stitching. Taffeta collar edged with 
fancy braid. Same garniture on 
sleeves. Pattern, 50 cents. Cut to 
measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 269.—Reefer of biscuit cloth, 
double-breasted. Collar.and revers 
of taffeta edged with a stitched fold 
of cloth and trimmed with gold but- 
tons. The lower parts of the sleeves 
are of plaited taffeta. Pattern, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents extra, 

Fig. 270.—Reefer of light cloth, 
double-breasted. The fronts are 
slashed and edges joined with cord 
loops and small gold buttons. Simi- 
lar arrangement -on revers and col- 
lar. Sleeves have fitted cuffs, edged 
with’ shaped cuff. Rows of stitch- 
ing border edges. Pattern, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 25 cents extra. 

Fig. 271.—Reefer of summer cloth, 
double-breasted, trimmed with 
stitching. Large sailor collar orna- 
mented with embroidered scallops. 
Turned down collar with buttons. 
Bishop sleeves. Pattern, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


ADVANCE SPRING DRESSES. 
(Illustrated on page 18.) 

Fig. 318—Costume of dark-green 
satin cloth. Vest of beige cloth 
braided with gold and black. Edges 
bordered with black braid. New 
sleeves. Skirt trimmed with narrow 
bands of braided cloth, framed with 
braid and gold soutache. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 319—Costume of chestnut- 
brown ladies’ cloth. Blouse waist 
cut with scallops at the top and 
edged with fold of brown velvet. 
Yoke of tucked castor taffeta. Gold 
buttons. Skirt with simulated box- 
plait front, ornamented with gold 
buttons. Flounce of tucked castor 
taffeta, headed with inverted scallops 
of velvet. Pattern, waist, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 
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VISITING GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 8.) 

Fig. 382.—Costume of plaid wool- 
en goods. Corsage with postilion 
back trimmed with small gold but- 
tons. Vest of plain taffeta trimmed 
with lace. Bishop sleeves with taf- 
feta cuffs. Skirt with panel front 
and side plaits. Wide taffeta belt. 
Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 
tra. 

Fig. 383.—Costume of satin cloth. 
Tucked bolero trimmed with lace. 
New sleeves. Skirt tucked length- 
wise to within a few inches of the 
hem. Narrow band of lace inser- 
tion in centre. Pattern, bolero, 50 
cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut to meas- 
ure, 50 cents extra. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 10.) 

Fig. 384.—Gown of old rose panne 
satin cloth. The corsage is tucked 
at the shoulders. and the edges that 
border the vest are embroidered in 
the same shade. Black velvet rib- 
bon laced through eyelets. Gold 


ferrets. Gathered skirt, panel front. 
Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 


tra. 

Fig. 385.—Gown of biscuit satin 
cloth. Bolero with lace revers and 
collar. L’Aiglon buttons. Wide 
corselet belt. Lower parts of 
sleeves of Liberty silk. Gathered 
skirt, trimmed with lace insertion. 
Pattern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 


cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 
tra. 
DRESSY STREET COSTUME. 


(Illustrated on page 12.) 

Fig. 386.—Costume of satin cloth. 
Eton with wide belt of tucked 
panne; trimmed with embroidered 
écru batiste. which also forms the 
revers. The sleeves have full puffs 
of panne finished with narrow cloth 
cuffs. Gathered skirt with panel 
front, trimmed with stitching around 
bottom. ‘Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra 

Fig. 387.—Costume of dark-blue 
satin cloth. The blouse waist has a 
square yoke and stock collar of 
tucked cream taffeta and is trimmed 
with gold and blue galoon. The 
sleeves have taffeta puffs at the el- 
bows and are garnished with galoon. 
The same ornamentation appears on 
the skirt, which is completed with a 
flounce tucked in clusters. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 388.—Costume of pale biscuit 
cloth. The waist has oblong revers 
of Scotch plaid silk and is trimmed 
with fancy gold and beige galoon. 
The sleeves have puffs of taffeta in 
a contrasting shade and are trimmed 
with stitched straps. Gathered skirt 
with similar garniture. Pattern, 
waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 


DEMI TAILOR GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 13.) 
Fig. 389.—Gown of light colored 






satin cloth. The fronts of the Eton 
are slashed and laced with narrow 
velvet ribbon through crochet rings. 
The belt and collar are of black 
taffeta, embroidered with gold and 
edged with gold braid. The skirt is 
arranged in inverted plaits stitched 
down at the top and laced with rib- 


bon. Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; skirt, 
50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents 
extra. 


Fig. 390.—Costume of satin cloth. 
Taffeta collar and revers trimmed 
with stitching. L’Aiglon buttons. 
Belt of printed panne. New sleeves. 
Skirt with panel front, plaited 
flounce trimmed with _ stitching. 
Pattern, Eton, 50 cents; skirt, 50 
cents. Cut to measure, 50 cents ex- 
tra. 

Fig. 391.—Costume of light-col- 
ored satin cloth. Bolero edged with 
cream guipure insertion. Vest of 
tucked taffeta. Sleeves trimmed 
with lace and completed with taffeta 
puffs. Wide girdle of panne with 
fancy gold buttons. Panel skirt 
with flounce trimmed with stitching 
and lace. Pattern, bolero, 50 cents; 
skirt, 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 


BRIDE’S AND BRIDESMAID’S 
GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 14.) 
392.—Bridal dress of ivory 
satin. The vest is of cream 
white Renaissance lace, also the 
stock collar, and the fronts are 
trimmed with gathered bretelles. 
Double sailor collar. Wide corse- 
let belt. Plain trained skirt. Pat- 
tern, corsage, $1.00; skirt, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 393.—Bridesmaid’s gown of 
pale blue crépe de Chine. Blouse 
waist. Yoke of tucked mousseline 
de soie. Lace insertion threaded 
with gold. The lower parts of the 
sleeves are of mousseline de soie. 
Gathered skirt with panel front. 
trimmed with lace insertion. Pat- 
tern, waist, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 


DEMI-TAILOR GOWNS. 
(Illustrated on page 4.) 

Fig. 304.—Costume of satin cloth. 
Bolero edged with taffeta and trim- 
med with gold soutache. Lower 
parts of sleeves of taffeta in con- 
trasting color. Skirt with clusters 
of tucks. Pattern, bolero, 50 cents; 
skirt 50 cents. Cut to measure, 50 
cents extra. 

Fig. 395.—Costume of light cloth. 
Bolero with pointed fronts trimmed 
with black and gold braid. Lower 
parts of sleeves of taffeta. Flounce 
skirt with similar garniture. Pattern, 
bolero, 50 cents; skirt, 50 cents. Cut 
to measure, 50 cents extra. 

Fig. 396.—Costume of light cloth. 
Bolero edged with band of black taf- 
feta embroidered with gold. New 
l’Aiglon collar. L’Aiglon buttons. 
New “corcelette” or princess skirt 
laced with narrow velvet ribbon and 
trimmed with two shaped flounces. 
Pattern, bolero, 50 cents; skirt, $1.00. 
Cut to measure, 50 cents extra. 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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HOW TO KEEP THE CHILDREN 
GOOD. 

T first sight this would seem, 

I acknowledge, much too 

wide a subject to be treated 

in a column of notes. But 

limiting it strictly to little 

children in the nursery, we may per- 

haps be able to give a few general 

rules which may help mothers new 

to the work to judge whether their 
young nurses are ruling wisely. 

We will divide the subject into 
(1) How to manage children, and 
(2) How to punish children. 

(1) It is, of course, far better if 
possible to keep children good than 
to have to punish them for being 
naughty, and though this is not al- 
ways possible it should be the ob- 
ject kept in view. My first general 
tule is, be firm, but never nag. Of 
course, as children grow older, an 
occasional good scolding is some- 
times unavoidable, but for little ones 
gentle firmness does more than any 
sharpness. An irritable, impatient 
tone often rouses the child’s temper, 
and obstinacy on the nurse’s part 
only makes an obstinate child worse. 
It is a little difficult to distinguish 
between firmness and obstinacy I 
allow, but perhaps I may put my 
meaning better in other words. 
Never let the child feel that it is a 
battle between your will and _ his. 
Make him learn that you will have 
your way because it is best for him, 
but that you are his friend all the 
time, and that there is no quarrel 
between you. As soon as he obeys, 
all the sunshine comes back into his 
little life without any after soreness. 

Another rule is, be merry with 
little children. Many a collision is 
avoided by a funny thing said just 
at the right moment, which turns off 
the child’s attention when he is mak- 
ing up his mind to be naughty. 
Then, like grown-up people, chil- 
dren to be good need to be amused. 
I do not mean that the nurse should 
always be playing with them, for 
that spoils the children; but she 
should be sympathetic, and take an 
interest in all they do, and when 
their own resources fail to be ready 
with a suggestion. Sometimes a 
story is invaluable as a_ sedative 





when the 
children are 
getting tired 
and fretful. 

Lastly, to manage 
children well a bound- 
less patience is required; and 
it is, I think, for this reason 
that no one who does not love 
children is ever a good nurse. For 
if you have not the love to help 
you, how can any one who is only 
human stand the constant hourly 
demand on patience and forbear- 
ance made by our precious babies? 

(2) How to Punish Children.— 
There is a system in these days 
which brings children up without 
punishment, and I believe even 
without reproof, on the principle 
that as they grow older their own 
good sense will teach them to re- 
fuse the evil and to choose the right. 
It is a charming theory, but I am 
afraid I have not much sympathy 
with it, as experience of human na- 
ture points to an opposite result. 

Personally I object to corporal 
punishment for little children. It 
may be necessary in some cases, but 
I think it is more likely to irritate 
than to improve, and very often it is 
used as a vent for the irritation of 
the parent or nurse. It is very diffi- 
cult to punish wisely when one’s 
own temper is ruffled, and therefore 
for little children it is better to’ have 
punishments that cannot possibly 
hurt them. To stand in the corner, 
to sit still for ten minutes, to be sent 
into another room, these are all very 
harmless and generally very effec- 
tual; while going without cake or 
jam may be used as a more severe 
form, and for the worst punishment 
of all the child can be sent to bed. 
No child shouid ever be shut up in 
the dark, or if nervous be left alone 
in a room as a punishment. More 
harm than can be imagined is done 
by a shock to baby nerves, and one 
great fright may leave its effects 
on the after-life. 

Two rules about punishment are 
good. First, let the punishment 
come quickly after the offence; and, 
secondly, be quite sure that the 
child clearly understands what the 
fault has been. 


FF 


BABY-LORE. 

Few of us, although we may have 
spent our lives among children, are 
aware how utterly helpless a new- 
born baby is. We usually think of 
it as having an entirely completed 
organization, but being just at first 
somewhat quiescent—how quiescent 
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only the late re- 
searches of 
science have told 
us. In point of 
fact, the new-born 
baby coming into 
the light sees 
nothing; hailed 
with delight, hears nothing; handled, 
washed, possibly pricked, feels noth- 
ing; in a world of all sorts of odors, 
smells nothing, with its food waiting 
for it, tastes nothing. The first sense 
that developes is that of taste, very 
feebly at first, but in a short time the 
baby shows by the expression of its 
little face, the agreeableness of sweet, 
the dislike of acid or bitter; and al- 
most coincidently with this comes the 
sense of smell, for by means of that 
it recognizes its food, and expresses 
its preference when but a few days 
old. The sense of touch is devel- 
oped still later; for although the 
skin is normal and its nerves lively, 
their impressions are not conveyed 
to the brain with sufficient force or 
rapidity to be read; the little brain 
recognizes neither pinching, slap- 
ping or tickling in the earlier days— 
that is a matter of education, and 
education is not rapid where one 
sleeps three-quarters of the time. 
The circumstance that at first a 
child hears nothing, and for a good 
while hears but slightly and partial- 
ly, is of great value to the delicate 
condition of the new auditory nerve, 
and to the little unwritten brain in 
the midst of a quantity of exclama- 
tions and movements as, if it could 
have impressions, it would be used 
so rapidly as to cause serious nerv- 
ous and intellectual complications 
and injuries. All the cooing and 
caressing of the mother is unheard 
by the child at first—at least that is 
the result of the researches of Dr. 
Preyer, Professor of Physiology at 
Jena, and the accepted authority on 
the subject—and fortunate for the 
child it is, since if it were otherwise 
that quiet could not be had which 
is absolutely necessary for the com- 
pletion of the little individual, the 
regulation of the heart and of the 
breath, the hardening of the bone, 
the processes of digestion, the de- 
velopment of the brain. The child 
hears, however, quite soon some of 
the louder and clearer sounds, with 
a difference in different children, and 
comes to know the sounds its 
mother or nurse makes sooner than 
it does the less frequent tones of 
others. As to the child’s seeing, it 
has an immediate susceptibility to 
the effect of light, but cannot see 
outline, or form any conception of 
color or space; it sees no distant ob- 
ject, has no idea of distance, or of 
the relations of right and left and 
up and down. If, however, a very 
brilliant light does not so much as 
make it wink, it may at once be 
known that something is wrong with 
the visual organs of the brain. And 
even after all the sensory apparatus 
has established its separate king- 
doms, the young emperor of them 
all has to learn to read the commu- 
nications his satraps make. It will 
be gathered from all this how ex- 
quisitely well the baby is cared for 
by Providence in this very begin- 
ning, wrapped from its birth in the 
most careful folds of silence and 
shadow, till it has gathered strength 
enough to manifest individuality and 
go forward on its way, its very help- 
lessness giving it a far stronger hold 
upon all the world by which it is 
surrounded, and insuring its preser- 
vation through compassion even 
where it does not find love. 
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Hand and machine embroidery for 
dressesa specialty. Original and imported 
designs. A. BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue. 


Thierfeldt’s Improved 
Accordion Plaiter, 


The only Plaiter on the market that 
makes more than one style of plaiting 
without the use of extra apparatus. 


Improved (American) Accordion, French 
Accordion, and Pineapple Plaits can be made 
on our Accordion Plaiters. Guarantee and 
directions with each Plaiter. 


N. Y. Dress Plaiting Co. 


THIERFELDT’S IMPROVED 
ACCORDION PLAITERS, 


Lexington Ave., cor. 25th St., 


NEW YORK. 


All the different designs of Fancy Art and 
Graduated (Sun) Plaits can also be made on 
our Accordion Plaiter, but requires different 
apparatus, which can be purchased from us 
at but alittle cost. 


From $1.50 up. 


FREE TRIAL 
Death to Hair—Root and Branch. 


New Discovery by 
the TMSSES BELL. 


A Trial Treatment 
FREE to Any One 
Afflicted with Hair on 
Face, Neck or Arms. 











Sits 


We have at last made the discovery which has 
baffled chemists and all others for centuries—that 
of absolutely destroying superfluous hair, root and 
branch, entirely and permanently, whether it be a 
mustache or growth on the neck, cheeks or arms, 
and that too without impairing in any way the 
finest or most sensitive skin 

The Misses Bell have thoroughly tested its 
efficacy and are desirous that the full merits of 
their treatment, to which they have given the de- 
scriptive name of “KILL-ALL-HAIR,” shall 
be known to all afflicted. To this end a trial will 
be sent free of charges, to any lady who will write 
for it,and say she saw the offer in this popes. 
Without a cent of cost you can see for yourselves 
what the discovery is; the evidence of your own 
senses will then convince you that the treatment, 
“ KILL-ALL-HAIR,” will rid you of one of the 
greatest drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the 
growth of superfluous hair on the face or neck of 
women. 

Please understand that a personal demonstra- 
tion of our treatment costs you nothing. A trial 
will be sent you free, which youcan use yourself 
and prove our claims by sending two stamps for 
mailing. 


THE [IISSES BELL, 
78 and 80 Fifth Avenue, - - New York. 


Aa TRIAL FREE 
Mme. A. Ruppert’s 
“LIFE TO HAIR.” 


New Discovery is a Guarantee Against 
Baldness. 
Absolute Cure for Dandruff, Scaly and 
Diseased Scalps, 
Growth of Hair Guaranteed, 


It is well known that hair tonics 
are not sufficient in themselves for 
a perfect treatment of the hair; 
with this fact in view Madame A. 
Ruppert, New York’s leading 
Complexion and Hair Specialist, 

as for years been giving a large 
portion of her time to the discovery 
of a treatment that would actually 
stop falling hair, and produce a 
: growth of hair in any instance 
; where the root of the hair was not 
entirely dead- She has accomplished this, and can 
conscientiously state that her new treatment for 
the preservation and growth of hair, which she has 
named “Life to Hair’”’ treatment, is far superior 
to anything yet known. 

Madame Ruppert guarantees that the treatment 
is not only harmless, containing no poisonous in- 
gredients, but is a most pleasant, agreeable and 
safe treatment- In order to convince the man 
thousands who are suffering from thin hair an 
diseased scalps, she voluntarily offers to send to 
any of these on coogint of four cents in stamps a 
trial of the Life to Hair treatment; which will be 
sufficient to show you its great merits. Send in 

our request with two two-cent stamps promptly 
or a free trial and you will be well repaid. Address 


MME, A. RUPPERT, *° 
6 & 8 East 14th Street, New York. 











Mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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*OR the interest and benefit of our read- 
ers we will devote such space as may 
be found necessary to questions and an- 
swers appertaining to Dress, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, the Toilet, Totlet Articles an 
Society Customs. 
Our readers are 


SPECIAL NOTICE: requested to send 


us suggestions or requests for fancy work 
that they would like illustrated and ex- 
plained. All requests will receive atten- 
tion as promptly as possible in our corre- 
spondence columns, and if sketches are sent 
us, drawings will be made and illustrated. 










GENERAL RULES.—The following 
rules must be complied with by 
correspondents, otherwise their 
letters cannot be attended to: 

1st.—Questions upon different subjects to 


be written on separate sheets of paper; 
write plainly and on one side of sheet. 


2d.—All letters must give name and ad- 
dress of the writer, not for publication, as 


we use the nom de plume or name you wish us to print with the answer to your ques- 
tions. (Do not forget to write this under question.) 


3d.—Questions relating to dress should give personal description as to age, height, 


blonde, or brunette. 


4th.—Answers cannot be sent by mail unless return postage is enclosed. 





Mrs. F. D. S., Kan.—In using ser- 
pentine lace it is by far more effec- 
tive to cut away the dress material 
beneath and allow the lining of a 
contrasting color to show through. 

Mrs. J. V., Neb.—You can lessen 
your size considerably about the 
waist and hips by fastening all your 
underclothing and skirts to the lower 
edge of your corset by means of but- 
tons and buttonholes, which does 
away with bands and all fulness. 

Mrs. Ella B., Conn.—Most sleeves 
have a slight fulness at the top, as 
this is preferable to the cramped look 
brought about by a perfectly plain 


fit. Sleeves may be trimmed either 
with tucks, insertion or stitched 
bands. 


Miss Annie T., New York.—In 
tucking a silk blouse so as to form 
sacque into a most elegant evening 
cross, then on the lengthwise of the 
silk, after which it is cut on the bias, 
care being taken to have it done 
evenly, so as to match the tucks 
where the seams fall together. 

Alice J., Pa—You can convert 
sour old-fashioned black thread lace 
saacque into a most elegant evening 
wrap by lining it with accordion 
plaited white chiffon and trimming 
the neck and sleeves as well as down 
the front with a full frill of ac- 
cordion plaited chiffon, over which 
falls a ruffle of black lace. Lengthen 
the sacyue with a deep flounce of 
black lace, under which place an ac- 
cordion plaited flounce of white chif- 
fon, and you have one of the swellest 
of evening wraps. 

Miss J. A.—The straight front cor- 
set is the correct thing, and no really 
smartly dressed woman goes in at 
the waist line in front, but these cor- 
sets make the curves strongly mark- 
ed in the back and sides at the waist- 
line. 

Mrs. M. D. S., Vt.—There is noth- 
ing so pretty for a baby as all white, 
and we cannot advise slips or flow- 
ing wrappers of color, no matter how 


delicate the shades may be. Use 
Valenciennes lace for trimming, and 
sew on by hand. French nainsook 
is the best material. Use silk flan- 
nel for day-skirts and cashmere 
flannels for sleeping-skirts. No one 
uses linen skirts in these days. The 
little knitted or crocheted bootees are 
always dainty, and besides they keep 
the tiny feet so comfortable. They 
may be made of silk or Shetland 
floss. If for warmth, by all means 
use wool. 

In Doubt, Vt.—Cloth skirts are 
stitched quite on the edge. Press 
the hem thoroughly before stitching. 
Use black military braid in two 
widths—quarter-inch and three-quar- 
ter-inch. This is very effective in 
two widths. You should not have 
braid and stitching too. If you have 
braid on the skirt, use one-inch 
braid, or one and a-half inch, and 
trim the coat in the same fashion. I 
should only have one row just at the 
edge. Tubular braid is not smart 
enough, unless you have plenty of 
scrolls. 

Mrs. V. W., Boston.—The partial 
loss of the sense of smell frequently 
results after a severe attack of in- 
fluenza, and the trouble often lasts 
for many months. I do not think 
you need be discouraged, however. 
The sense of smell will in all proba- 
bility gradually return. The fact that 
you have not really properly recov- 
ered your strength since your ill- 
ness last Christmas would account 
for present conditions. Take plenty 
of nourishment, daily exercise, and 
a good iron tonic. 

Mrs. W. D.—A fernery looks bet- 
ter on a breakfast table, although 
fresh flowers are never anything but 
an addition to a dining table; but as 
a rule the more elaborate style of 
floral decoration is indulged in for 
dinner or luncheon. A fernery is 
always in good style and adds great- 
ly to the beauty of a well appointed 
table. 
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Miss S., St. Louis.——Your skin 
evidently requires a more emollient 
preparation than the one you have 
been using. Get the following lotion 
made up: Vinegar of cantharides, 
four drachms; glycerine of borax, 
one ounce; eau de Cologne, half an 
ounce; rose-water, to six ounces. 
Rub this thoroughly into the scalp 
every night; it will also help to re- 
move the dandruff. 

Miss Ella D., Mass.—How would 
you like this suggestion for your bed- 
room? 

A north bedroom in an ordinary 
city residence has been transformed 
from a nondescript department into a 
charming pink and white room at 
small expense. When the house was 
rented this room, assigned to the 
daughter of the family, had ugly oak 
woodwork, shabby and worn, a black 
slate mantel, and a wall paper of a 
characterless floral design. For the 
wall a striped pink and white paper 
with a border of pink wreaths in em- 
pire design was selected. The ceil- 
ing was kalsomined to match the 
cream-white ground of the paper and 
the woodwork painted white to cor- 
respond. The white, brass-topped 
bedstead was finished with a white 
valance of striped muslin to match 
the curtains. A homemade divan, 
put up with the aid of a carpenter, 
was covered with cretonne with pink 
flowers on a cream ground, the pil- 
lows correspondingly finished. The 
floor was stained with a light oak 
stain for a margin, and a rug with a 
dark, unobtrusive center and a bor- 
der in which some pink tones ap- 
peared, though not bought new for 
the room, proved very satisfactory. 
A few chairs, also white, with the 
books and bric-a-brac that a girl de- 
lights in, made the room very pretty 
to see and a source of great happi- 
ness to its owner. An oak writing 
desk and a shabby dressing bureau, 
stained in another shade of oak, be- 
came smart furniture for the new 
room when treated to a coat of white 
paint from the same pot that changed 
the woodwork, and then a coat of 
enamel paint. 

Hostess.—Table centers are not 
very much used at present. The 
newst thing is to have the tablecloth 
inlaid with lace and laid over colored 
silk. You get these cloths at any of 
the first-class shops; they are made 
of the finest material, with insertions 
of Venetian lace. The effect is charm- 
ing, nothing could look more dainty, 
and ther: is that air of perfect neat- 
ness about it which is such an essen- 
tial thing in anything connected with 
a meal. The lace insertions are ar- 
ranged in long lines down the center, 
so that they look like a table center 
when laid over color. The edge of 
the cloth is plain, the hem being only 
adorned with a few rows of drawn 
tLread work. 
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will always be an up-to-date refer- 
ence. The only way to receive it 
regularly every month is to sub- 
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Miss J. Y. CONANT 


PURCHASING AGENT, 


215 W. Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


Ladies ordering from 
or coming to the city 
and wishing assistance 
in their shopping will 
find it totheir advantage 


to call upon me. 
Special Attention Given to 
Out of Town Customers. 


Telegram 
from Russia: 





** SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PAL- 
ACE, ST. PETERSBURG, IMME- 
DIATELY ANOTHER CASE OF 
VIN MARIANI FOR HER IFIPE- 
RIAL MAJESTY, EMPRESS OF 
RUSSIA,”’ 

Ordered by the Court Physicians. 





MARIAN 


WORLD FAMOUS TONIC. 


Prominent People Everywhere Use It. 
Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 


Mariani & Cook, 52 W. isth St., New York, pub 
lish a handsome book of indorsements of Emper- 
ors, Empresses, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other cistinguished personages. It is sent 
gratis and postpaid to all who write for it. 





Don’t Rubber 
But Wear— 


U.S. 


Dress 


TRADE MARK 


Shields 


They are the only 
ODORLESS . 


LIGHT-WEIGHT ._ . 
PERSPIRATION PROOF 
DRESS SHIELD made. 


UP-TO-DATE 
DRESSMAKERS 

















Do your Dress Shields please 


you? The new U.S. shield is 
the softest, thinnest Shield that 
you ever saw. Try one pair. 
No odor and waterproof. 
Send 20c. to Dept. A for 
sample pair. 


U. S. SHIELD CO., 


146 Providence Street, 
Boston, Mass, 








Mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 


HERE are many occasions 
when to make introductions 
is almost imperative; there 
are also occasions when no 
obligation exists for so do- 

ing, and when circumstances could 
argue against their being made. 

“Ought I to have made such or 
such an introduction?” or “Was I 
right in introducing this or that per- 
son to so-and-so?” are reflections 
that occur and questions that are 
asked not unfrequently. At the pre- 
cise moment when called upon to 
make a decision whether to intro- 
duce or not to introduce there is no 
time for reflection or for weighing 
pros and cons, and thus an intro- 
duction that should in all courtesy 
be made is sometimes altogether 
omitted, while one quite unneces- 
sary is heedlessly brought about. 
When no ulterior reason suggests 
the propriety of making an intro- 
duction, and only a wish to make 
things pleasant for a few minutes is 
uppermost, it is a doubtful point 
with many as to the wisest thing to 
do. If the crucial moment is al- 
lowed to pass it cannot be recov- 
ered in so far as to render an in- 
troduction appropriate. It would 
be out of order to break off a con- 
versation with one person to intro- 
duce another who had been a silent 
listener for some ten minutes, un- 
less there was an ostensible motive 
for doing so. The absence of such 
motive would cause an introduction 
between total strangers, not likely to 
meet again and having nothing in 
common, to fall very flat were it 
subsequently made at the end of a 
casual conversation, instead of at its 
commencement. 

It may be taken for granted that 
numbers present negative the neces- 
sity of making introductions, and 
render introducing optional on the 
part of a hostess, and thus it is only 
at her will and pleasure that they 
are made; this relates to’ most social 
gatherings. When numbers are 
limited to two it becomes impera- 
tive, save under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to make either an in- 
troduction or at least an indirect 
one, unless one or the other disposes 
of the difficulty by taking leave. 
This, however, is not always prac- 
ticable, as a hasty retreat would be 
invidious; therefore the situation 


must be faced, and a hostess. must 
introduce callers to each other un- 
der these circumstances, provided 
she is aware of no existing impedi- 








vi, Objerrances 


- Cliqvette. 


ment against its being done. In 
provincial towns impediments do ex- 
ist to a great extent, and introduc- 
tions would thus be most unwel- 
come to one side if not to the other, 
as so many different sets make up 
the society in these towns. Then, 
too, neighbors do not always desire 
to become acquainted with each 
other on various grounds, therefore 
introductions cannot be made be- 
tween two people calling at a house 
at the same time if they have hither- 
to kept aloof from each other al- 
though residing in the same vicinity. 
This is not an unusual phase in 
country neighborhoods; a neighbor 
will now and again take up on visit- 
ing terms some one whom another 
resident may not care to know or to 
call upon. When things are on this 
footing it would be very indiscreet 
to make any kind of introduction, di- 
rect or indirect, and a hostess must 
make the best of the position thus 
forced upon her. 

A very perplexing dilemma arises 
when a request is made for an in- 
troduction to any particular person 
and it is ascertained that the person 
in question does not desire it. To 
convey this politely is rather a deli- 
cate matter, but it has to be done 
nevertheless, otherwise an unwel- 
come introduction is made, which is 
of no possible value. Requests of 
this description are not often made, 
for the simple reason that it is pretty 
well understood how they will be re- 
ceived; still, the offchance is occa- 
sionally taken by not over-sensitive 
people, and acceded to by over- 
good-natured ones. 

At large dinner parties introduc- 
tions are only occasionally made, 
and are more individual than gen- 
eral; but at small dinner parties they 
are the rule, and are almost indis- 
pensable on such occasions. 

To introduce at dances and balls 
has a direct signification, viz., to se- 
cure partners for girls or men, as 
may be, and therefore no hesitation 
is experienced whether an introduc- 
tion is made voluntarily or by re- 
quest. On the part of men these re- 
quests are very frequent, and intro- 
ductions are made without any pre- 
amble whatever by mutual friends. 

Introductions are most acceptable 
when a mutual knowledge, either 
small or great, of each other en- 
ables those introduced to appreciate 
being thus made acquainted, and 
they are least acceptable when com- 
plete darkness envelops the sur- 
roundings of each one. When name 
conveys nothing to either, and when 
it is idle to guess whence the new 
acquaintance hails, such introduc- 
tions when made require a little as- 
sistance from the one making them. 
When introductions are made at 
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large gatherings, garden parties and 
At Homes, it is usually with the ob- 
ject of promoting sociability among 
the guests, and not with a view of 
establishing subsequent acquaint- 
anceship, which may or may not be 
the result of these casual introduc- 


tions. 
et eS 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bride.—Am sorry that I could not 
reply to your letter in our last 
month’s Correspondence, and hope 
that this will be in time. When call- 
ing upon the two unmarried ladies 
who live together, you should, as 
they are not sisters, leave one of 
your own and one of your husband’s 
cards for each of them, if they are 
not at home when you call. If you 
find them at home, you do not leave 
your own cards at conclusion of the 
visit, as, having seen them, there is 
no necessity to do so, but you should 
leave two of your husband’s cards— 
one for each of them. If, however, 
only one of the ladies were at home, 
you should leave, with the two of 
your husband’s, in the hall, at the 
conclusion of the visit, one of your 
own cards for the lady who was not 
at home. In the other case, you 
should leave one of your own and 
two of your husband’s cards for 
the married lady if she were not 
at home, and one of your own 
and one of your husband’s for 
the other lady whose card was left on 
you. If both the ladies were at 
home, you would leave three of your 
husband’s cards in the hall at the 
conclusion of the visit, but none of 
your own. If, however, only one of 
the ladies were at home, you should 
leave, at the conclusion of the visit, 
one of your own cards, with your 
husband’s, for the lady who was not 
at home. Although it is not now the 
fashion for husbands and wives to 
have their names printed together on 
the same card, it is occasionally 
done, therefore in the case you men- 
tion it would be correct for you to 
write on your own card, “Mr. and,” 
before your name, and you would 
not have to leave such a number of 
cards if both ladies were out if you 
did this. The number to leave then 
would be one of your joint cards for 
each lady, and one of your husband’s 
for the gentleman of the house. 

Miss D. S.—It is no unusual thing 
now for the bridesmaids all to be 
dressed alike as far as style is con- 
cerned, but in quite different colors, 
and this is a delightful idea if car- 
ried out in pastel shades. Let them 
choose the tints that suit them each 
best. The skirts should not be short 
or scanty, and you should choose 
picturesque hats. There are so 
many that are peculiarly well suited 
for such an occasion. Gifts for 
bridesmaids generally resolve them- 
selves into lockets, brooches, ban- 
gles, neck chains, or chatelaines; 


gold chains with hearts attached 
bearing the monogram of the bride 
and bridegroom would do admir- 
ably, or a pretty set of lace pins. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING FREE. 
To Ladies living away from New York, and who 
care to have the advantage of purchasing where 
latest styles and special sales are offered, I wish to 
state that for the commission allowed me in the 
shops I fill promptly orders by mail for Personal 
and Household articles of every description. Good 
taste and care guaranteed in the selection of every 
article. Samples sent. As Express Companies de- 
cline collecting amounts less than $5.00, all such 
orders mast be paid for in advance. Remittance 
should be made by a y Order or Draft on NEW 
YORK. No cheque 

MissG. CATE, 22 East 16th St., New York. 

We refer to publisher PICTORIAL REVIEW. 























The Magic Tucker 


FITS EVERY MACHINE. 
TUCKS WITHOUT MARKING. 


PRICE, - $1.00. 
Accordion Plaiter, 


$1.00 up, according to width. 


Write for catalogue of ‘‘ Labor Saving Devices 
for Dressmakers’ Workrooms.” 


MENDEL & JOHNSTON, 


22 West 22d Street, New York. 
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HOW TO MAKE REVERS. 
The beauty of any rever depends largely upon the arrange- 
ment of the foundation and the materials employed. The very 
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EMPIRE COAT FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


HE French paletot and the Empire coat are the two chief wraps 
for girls. Perhaps the latter is the prettier of the two, especially 
for children under 12. The paletot is certainly very smart, espe- 
cially if made with inlet plaits at the edge and at the seam. The 
Empire coat, however, has the further advantage that it is more 

easily turned out by the home worker. 

A nice little Empire coat for a girl of six is illustrated on this page. 
It is made of heliotrope faced cloth with taffeta of the same shade for the 
puffs, and is lined with white taffeta. 

The pattern is in twelve pieces, each of which is distinctly marked. 
The diagram shows the pattern laid on 2% yards of cloth 54 inches 
wide, the center of back as well as of 
the back yoke being placed on the 
fold of the goods. Perforations repre- 
sented by dots in the illustration clearly 
show how the different parts are joined, 
the whole coat being very simple and 
easily made. 

All the seams must be nicely 
stitched and pressed. The lower and 
front edges of the skirt are turned up 
and stitched down for a hem, white or 
heliotrope silk being used for the pur- 
pose. The silk lining is cut the same 
shape as the coat, with the exception of 
the sleeves, for which a regular coat 
sleeve can be employed, the cloth sleeve 
with the silk puff then being mounted 
upon it. The lining is seamed and 
pressed and tacked in place, the turned- 
in edges being slip-stitched to the 
stitched edges of the cloth. 

Then comes the bodice. The back 
and fronts are basted, then tried on, and 
after alterations are made it is seamed 
and pressed. The front edges are turned in with a narrow hem and 
stitched, after which the lining is slip-stitched only at the front edges, 
the lower part where it joins the skirt being left open and stitched after 
the bodice and skirt are joined. The revers facing is then put in posi- 
tion, the revers as well as the collar being interlined with tailor’s canvas. 
The cloth collar is then seamed to the coat-neck, the lining again re- 
maining loose, to be felled over when the garment is being finished. The 
bodice is joined to the skirt, perforations corresponding (before the 
collar is attached), only the cloth of the bodice being stitched to both 
lining and cloth of the skirt. The bodice lining is then felled over the 
seam. At the waist a single buttonhole is made in the right front, and a 
big pearl button is sewn to correspond in the left front. 

The sleeve may present some difficulties, but if our patterns are em- 
ployed these will be considerably lessened. After the puff and the upper 
part have been cut out the former is gathered to the latter, conforming 
to the outline, and the sleeve strap, which is of cloth, is stitched over the 
seam. The lower part of the puff is then also gathered and finished with 
the cuff, which may be either of cloth or of taffeta, and is cut with an 
overlapping point, which, if desired, can be adorned with a small gold 
button. The sleeve is then eased into the armhole, the cloth only of the 
sleeve being taken into the seam so that the lining can be felled over. 

The coat is suitable for pique as well as for cloth and will be found to 
be a very becoming, useful and easily made garment. 














RESSMAKER __ 


best canvas should be used, as it retains its stiffness so well; it 
will even improve by being steamed and pressed. It must always 
be taken on the bias, as it not only gives readily, but can be pressed 
into all shapes. 

Revers on coats and jackets are usually cut right on the gar- 
ment, the canvas being then cut one-half inch smaller than the 
rever at the edge. On the fronts of outside garments the canvas 
generally extends back about one or two inches from the junction 
of neck and shoulder and is run down the full length of the front, 
graduating at the bottom to about three inches in width. The 
canvas is then basted to the left side of the garment and the re- 
vers padded. 

The canvas must always be a trifle looser than the material to 
permit the rever being rolled over. 

The edges of the rever and of the material are then basted down 
and sewed to position with cat-stitches. A very narrow linen tape is 
run all around the edge of the rever and is held a trifle taut. This will 
not alone keep the rever in shape, but will give it a better position when 
it is turned over. 

In case the outside facing of the rever is of thin material it will be 
best to place a very thin layer of sheet cotton over the canvas, as this 
will add considerably to the appearance. 

Of course, the cotton is placed in position before the edges are 
felled over. In basting over the inside facing this must be rather loose, 
as the rever will roll over more easily, and where the edge is not to be 
concealed by an inside lining, fell it down to the outside material, being 
careful not to have the stitches show on the outside. 


et st 
TEN GOOD THINGS. 


There are ten things for which no one has ever yet been sorry. 
These are: For doing good to all; for speaking evil of none; for hear- 
ing before judging; for thinking before speaking; for holding an angry 
tongue; for being kind to the distressed; for asking pardon for all 
wrongs; for being patient towards everybody; for stopping the ears to a 
tale-bearer; for disbelieving most of the ill reports. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
(Continued from page 15,) 


GIRLS’ STREET DRESSES. 
(Illustrated on page 20.) 

Fig. 397-—Frock of cloth or veil- 
ing. Yoke edged with lace berthe. 
Black velvet ribbon. Box plaited 
skirt. Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 
cents for either waist or skirt. 

Fig. 398.—Frock of white veiling. 
Plaited waist trimmed with lace in- 
sertion. Bolero trimmed with lace 
and blue velvet ribbon. Tucked 
skirt. Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 
cents for either waist or skirt. 

Fig. 399.—Frock of brown cheviot. 
Velvet yoke striped with gold braid. 
Skirt trimmed with three ruffles. 
Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 cents for 
either waist or skirt. 

Fig. 400.—Frock of blue cloth. 
Waist trimmed with straps of white 
cloth. Blue velvet sailor collar. 
Gathered skirt, panel front of white 
cloth. Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 
cents for either waist or skirt. 


GIRLS’ LAWN FROCKS. 
(Illustrated on page 22.) 

Fig. 401.—Frock or flowered lawn. 
Waist with bolero fronts, vest of 
tucked white lawn. Sleeves of same 
combination. Skirt tucked at top, 
plaited flounce at bottom. Velvet 
ribbon. Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 
cents for either waist or skirt. 

Fig. 402.—Frock of pale-blue linen. 
Waist trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon. Sailor collar of white em- 
broidered lawn. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents ex- 
tra. 

Fig. 403.—Frock of dotted lawn. 
Blouse waist with draped revers 
trimmed with velvet ribbon. New 
sleeves. Gathered skirt. Pattern, 
frock, 75 cents. Cut to measure, 25 
cents extra. 

Fig. 404.—Frock of plaid gingham. 
Waist trimmed with berthe of scal- 
loped embroidery. Gathered skirt. 
Pattern, frock, 75 cents; 50 cents for 
either waist or skirt. 


GIRLS’ FROCKS. 
(Iuustrated on page 24.) 

Fig. 405.—Frock of biscuit cloth. 
Revers and collar trimmed with vel- 
vet ribbon. Gathered skirt with 
panel front trimmed with ribbon. 
Pattern, 75 cents, or 50 cents for 
either waist or skirt. 

Fig. 406.—Frock of plaid gingham. 
Shirred yoke. Embroidery collar 
edged with narrow plaited ruffle. 


New sleeves. Pattern, frock, 75 
cents. Cut to measure, 25 cents ex- 
tra. 

Fig. 407.—Frock of dark-blue 
linen. Revers of embroidery. 


Chemisette and cuffs of white linen 
trimmed with braid and gold but- 
tons. Gathered skirt, panel front. 
Pattern, 75 cents, or 50 cents for 
either waist or skirt. 

Fig. ‘o8.—Frock of pale blue veil- 
ing. Blouse with bolero fronts. 
Narrow black velvet ribbon. Gath- 
ered skirt with plaited flounce. Pat- 
tern, 75 certs, or 50 cents for either 
waist or skirt. 





WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 
(Concluded from page 11.) 
famous, and of the most indescrib- 
able tints, delicate and frail, pale 
green, pale rose, old rose, etc., their 
beauty giving to the apartments of 
the Chinese woman an exquisite and 
distinguished cachet. The gardens 
also are miracles of landscape garden- 
ing and contain grottoes, cascades and 

miniature waterfalls. 

In the evening lamps are lit in 
front of the domestic buddhas, which 
are very numerous, and are placed in 
niches built in the wall. This god 
inspires fear rather than trust, with 
his large eyes of blue porcelain, a 
smile more grimace than anything 
else, showing huge, sharp teeth. Be- 
fore. this image every morning and 
evening the ladies of the house bow 
in prayer and recite with devotion 
the long prayers and litanies in a high 
and singing voice. 

When these orisons are terminated 
a small pipe is smoked before retir- 
ing, and when they have retired their 
head rests on a wooden pillow in or- 
der to preserve intact during sleep 
the complicated edifice of their coif- 
fure. 

Their life is very slow, completely 
lacking all intellectual interests, and 
home and husband are the horizon 
bevond which they never venture. At 
the same time marriage does not al- 
ways bring them happiness, they suf- 
fer from the rivalry of the servants 
and the imperious authority of their 
mothers-in-iaw. 


Fe Ft 
LITTLE THINGS WORTH 


KNOWING. 


If an ink stain gets on your frock, 
remove at once with salts of lemon if 
the color will not run. 





If milk is spilt over it, wash at 
once with soap and water. 





If candle or other grease falls on it, 
take out with an iron and blotting 
paper. French chalk, benzine or 
naphtha. 





If it is rain spotted wait till it is 
dry: then brush off lightly and sponge 
the marks afterw -d. Darn any tears 
as soon as seen. 





If paint falls on the cloth, remove 
with turpentine; coal tar is removed 
with butter, and tea stains with plain 
water. 





A little learning is more explosive 
than unlimited ignorance. 





Widowers, like tumble-down houses, 
should be repaired. 





The proper care of nails wonder- 
fully enhances their beauty, and an 
hour’s devotion once a week will 
more than repay one. 

All that is required are a few im- 
plements that can be purchased at 
moderate cost, and should include a 
pair of cuticle scissors, a small ivory 
or satin wood stick, prepared toilet 
emery paper and a chamois polisher. 
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Paraffin cleans all zinc materials 
nicely, and will give them a fine pol- 
ish if they are well rubbed after- 
wards; they can also be kept bright 
by the use of ammonia and whiting 
mixed. The utensil should be cov- 
ered with it, and left for the am- 
monia to evaporate; the whiting 
should then be rubbed off with a 
soft cloth, and the whole polished 
up with chamois leather. To clean 
burnt saucepans, half fill the pan 
with cold water, put a piece of soap 
about the size of a walnut into it, 
and place on the lid. Stand the sauce- 
pan where it will boil gently for 
about an hour. Let is get cool (not 
cold), scrub it well, rinse, and dry. 
The greatest care should always be 
exercised with copper utensils. 
Should they be put away in a damp 
condition, or left in a damp place, 
they corrode, and produce a deadly 
poison. Any fat or oil placed in 
them acts in the same way; these 
should never be allowed to remain. 
Cases of poisoning have occurred 
when soup in which fat is an ingre- 
dient has been left some time in a 
copper boiler. Copper kettles should 
be cleaned in the following way: 
Soak a cloth in hot water, wring 
it out, and lather it with soap; then 
sprinkle powdered borax upon it, 
and rub the kettles well with it, 
after which wash them in hot water. 
This is a quicker and easier method 
than rubbing them with vinegar and 
salt, which is adopted by some 
cooks. If there is a fur in the ket- 
tle, it should be filled with cold 
water, in which one drachm of sal 
ammonia has been put; the water 
should boil for an hour, when the 
fur will be dissolved, and can easily 
be removed. The inside of frying- 
pans should never be scraped, as 
anything which is afterwards fried in 
it is liable to catch and burn. The 
black part should be rubbed with a 
hard crust of bread and then washed 
in hot water, in which a little soda 
has been mixed. The same advice 
holds good with regard to dishes 
which have been scorched or black- 
ened; it is pure waste of time to try 
and rub them white. Some cooks 
scrub them with wet salt, but this 
is a lengthy and tedious process. 
The following is better: Place a 
few ashes and water in the basin, 
stand it at the back of the range, 
and allow it to become slowly 
heated; when quite hot, the dish can 
then be rubbed into its former state 
of spotlessness. 

A tall stool or chair is a very 
great convenience in a kitchen. A 
cook or maid has to stand very 
often for a long time while prepar- 
in fruit or vegetables, beating a cake 
and on numberless other occasions. 
This is bad for her, as well as most 
tiring, and she would keenly appre- 
ciate a seat high enough to allow 
her the same freedom as if she were 
sfanding. It is considered a great 
boon, for servants have more stand- 
ing about than many of us realize, 
and many are thankful for a rest in 
between the rushes of work. 
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Oh! how novel and dressy 
is the patented 


Double Button Shirt Waist Fastener 


Used by all the leading Shirt Waist Manu- 
facturers. 


Sold by Jewelers and Department Stores. 
The very latest novelty of the new century 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
THE LAWTON SHERMAN CO. 
62 Page St., Providence, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT 


S. E. BALLARD, 110 W. 126th St., New York 


Patented Aug. 22, 1899. 








ARTISTIC 
DRESS 
PLEATING 


..»Manufacturer of 
fancy and plain Ac- 
cordeon, Side and 
Box Pleating. Ac- 
cordeon pleating 
done from 1 tO 100 
inches deep, in any 

oods, without tn- 
juring the colors. 
Orders by mail or 
express filled in 24 
hours. No order too 
small or too large. 
Cheapest place in 
the city. 


CARL RAABE 
433 Grand St.,N.Y.City 











ilor- We have made a 
Tailor Made specialty of cus- 
Shirt Waists. tom tailoredshirt 
waists for three years, and number 
among our customers some of the best 
dressed ladies in New York. We origi- 
nate styles or follow customer’s idea. 
sad dressmaking Dressmaking 

epartment is one 
of ihe largest in Department. 
the city. Our designers are original, 
our cutters and fitters perfect, and our 
seamstresses the best. Evening and 
Bridal Gowns a specialty. 

Maxim: ‘Luxury at a 

Uneeda minimum cost.’’ We — 
Valet—- your clothes cleaned, an 
do small repairs for $16 per year. 
High-class ladies’ and gentlemen's 
tailoring at popular prices. We clean, 
repair, press and dye ladies’ and gen- 
tlemen’s clothes. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Give us a trial. 


THE NEW YORK VALET, 12 E. (5th St. 
T.C. MILLER, Mgr. Tel. Call : 1962-18th St. 
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26%, 1692. 


Button Machine 


complete to make 18, 24, 30 
line covered buttons and 
24, 30, 36 line Ivory rim 
buttons, 


$7.50 


Vegetable Ivory Rims in Colors 


WHITE, BLACK, BLUE, BROWN 
AND DRAB 


_ Defiance Button Machine Co. 
266 Greene St., Cor. of 8th St., NEW YORK 


Mention PICTORIAL REVIEW when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Room F, 113! Broadway, New York City. 
Send stamp for catalogue of ‘“‘Sanatory Rubber Necessities.”’ 








DAINTY EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SPARE MOMENTS. 


ATCHBOX-HOLDER. The 
outer frame is of perforated 
cloth embroidered with two 
shades of silk, but if plain 

cloth is desired instead of perforated 
it may be substituted with equally 
good results, as, of course, the prin- 
cipal adornment lies in the artistic 
shading of the silks used in the em- 
broidery. The center may be of 
water color paper decorated with a 
dashing sketch or a pretty pen-and- 
ink drawing, and the small receptacle 
for the matches is placed as shown. 
It may be either a pasteboard or a 
metal box. 

The table runner is composed of a 
series of embroidered squares which 
are repeated until the necessary 
length is reached. In another illus- 
tration the detail of each square is 
shown. The principal part of the de- 
sign is outlined with a heavy cord and 
a fine quality of linen is the material 
used. 

In another illustration a pretty new 
design for Renaissance lace is shown. 
To make this lace two different kinds 
of braid are required: a plain braid 
and a medallion braid, which is used 
to form the rosette in the center of 





the scallop. For the remainder the 
stitches employed are the same as are 
used in every kind of Renaissance 
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lace, and are easily distinguished in 
the illustration. 

Wherever the braid is turned to 
form a loop it must be very loosely 
applied and slightly gathered on the 





inside in order to lie flat, which, of 
course, is known to all who work 
Renaissance, and need hardly be re- 
peated. 


es se 
EMBROIDERED POST-CARDS. 


Needlewomen have naturally tried 
to have a share in the ever increas- 
ing craze for illustrated post-cards, 
black or colored. Knowing well they 
could not compete as regards figure 
subjects, views and landscapes of any 
kind, Swiss embroideresses have se- 
lected flowers, and delineate along the 
left side of the thin card either a deli- 
cate spray or single blossom and bud. 
The work is done with the graduated 
long stitch, both straight and slanting 
in natural colored silks, and pricked 
through the card either by hand or 
machine. When thus decorated the 
card is invisibly pasted back to back 
on to a fellow one, bearing on its 
reverse side the ordinary printed in- 
scription of post-cards. This fleeting 
fancy, for novelty’s sake, could be 
carried out for Easter, wedding and 
birthday cards by anyone thoroughly 
acquainted with the language of flow- 
ers. The clever grouping of blos- 
soms should be made to correspond 
with favorite mottoes, symbolical 
meanings and Christian names, and 
even the coloring chosen to recall that 
of birthstones. A press is indispens- 
able, to secure the real and invisible 
adherence of the two layers of card- 


board. 
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FRENCH KNOTS. 
Attempts are now being made to in- 
troduce French knots in a somewhat 
modified form for the entire delinea- 


tion of small stars and daisy flowers. 
Thus, a blossom of three circles pret- 
tily shaded and graduated consists of 
tiny knots in floss silk, with a wee 
dent in the center, very similar to 
silkworm eggs. In the dark cluster 
forming the heart each knot is, on the 
contrary, more compact and more 
raised, and offers a convex surface. 
Some skill and practice are required 
to obtain the indispensable regularity 
of these little mounds. The Gobelin 
stitch, with its severe horizontal rows 
of straight stitches, so frequent in 
Scandinavian embroidery, is often 
worked in crewels o- tapestry wools 
on serge, cloth, or rep curtains and 
table covers. Those who object to 
this hard uniformity now break the 
lines at intervals for three or four 
stitches in this wise. Instead of 
stretching the wool or cotton over, 
say, six vertical threads, they cover 
only three at top and then three be- 
low, thus producing a depression as 
in couching and basket work. This 
fancy was effective in the rendering 
of the broad leaves of a light moss- 
green cover warmed up with conven- 
tional flowers in variegated tints of 
strawberry-pink, in harmony with the 
silk lining. 

To compare skilled hand embroid- 
ery with even the best machine work 
is obviously out of question. Yet it 
is surprising that so few seem to 
realize the great help to be derived 
from one of the ordinary family ma- 
chines provided with the very simple 
implement which enables workers to 
execute at will and with equal ra- 
pidity the every-day stitches of the 
seamstress as well as the more cun- 
ning ones of the embroideress. Allow- 
ing for the particular care lavished 
on manufacturers’ samples, it must be 
acknowledged that the mechanical 
mode, properly carried out, is not only 
superior in many ways to slow and 
inferior hand work, but can accom- 
plish feats scarcely to be equalled by 
the needle of non-professionals. 
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SOME OF THE NOVELTIES IN 
WRITING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES. 


The most approved tint for writing 
paper at present is pistachio green. 
And the women who are fortunate 
enouch to have a country house have 
the name of their summer home 
printed in white letters at the top of 
the green sheet. It is a matter of in- 
dividual fancy whether the paper has 
a white border or not. It is equally 
correct either way. The pistachio 
green paper is also stamped with the 
owner’s monogram in very small 
white letters inside a circlet of silver. 

Khaki paper is much used by the 
young person :ddicted to fads. But 
it is not an attractive paper. Kakhi 
color, that dull _!:ade of Manila 
brown, is anything but pleasing. The 
Khaki paper can be bouzht plain, and 
also with a narrow red, white or dark 
blue border. 

The newest papers are known as 
organdie, chiffon, coquille, Tarlatan 
aid Dongola. 
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The organdie paper is a special fa- 
vorite at present. There is just a sug- 
gestion of resemblance in its weave to 
the organdie so much used for sum- 
mer gowns. It can now be bought in 
the Bond paper, as well as a thicker 
quality, and comes in heliotrope, and 
and white. 

‘The coquille paper, which has an 
egg-shell finish, is also much in de- 
n.:nd. The majority of the tinted 
papers at present are made with a 
very narrow white border. Both the 
oblong and the square envelope are 














used. An envelope novelty which 
promises to be a favorite is oblong 
in shape, with the flap extending di- 
agonally across the back of the en- 
velope, and the point, instead of be- 
ing in the center, as usual, is at the 
extreme left hand corner. 

Deep-tinted papers, with the excep- 
tion of the new fad of khaki, are 
seldom used by the woman of refine- 
ment. The pale tints are the fash- 
ion of the moment. Delicate helio- 
trove, pistachio green, pale blue and 
faint gray are all in favor. 
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THE COMPLEXION. 


HE freshness of the skin is 
prolonged by the following 


simple things: Never retire 

to rest without thoroughly 

cleansing the face and hands 
from the dust and impurities col- 
lected during the day, and especially 
should this be remembered by those 
living in close atmospheres and 
crowded cities. 

Take three parts of a hand-basin 
of tepid soft water in which a good 
handful of bran or oatmeal has been 
strewn, and with this thoroughly 
bathe the face for five minutes, for 
bran or oatmeal is so softening and 
whitening as well as soothing to the 
skin. Dry the face, then give it five 
minutes’ gentle friction with a soft 
towel until the flesh fairly burns. 
This keeps the blood to the surface, 
thereby warding off lines, wrinkles 
and such blemishes. Rub such 
parts as may show signs of lines in 
a contrary direction to that taken by 
them. There is no doubt that sim- 
ple tincture of benzoin is excellent 
for the skin, and it was the favorite 
cosmetic in the time of Charles II. 
It was used thus: Fifteen drops 
added to a glass of rose water, 
which then formed a deliciously 
aromatic milky fluid, with which 
the Court beauties used to bathe and 
refresh their skin. They allowed 
the lotion to dry on, as it then gave 
a fair and youthful appearance to 
the cheeks, and had the great charm 
of obliterating wrinkles, crow’s-feet, 
etc. Benzoin costs but little. 

In the morning upon first rising, 
the face should be well bathed and 
refreshed in cold, soft water, to 
which a few drops of benzoin may be 
added, then friction it for a few min- 
utes with a soft towel. 

During the day, instead of wash- 
ing the face, use Lait Virginal, 
which is*composed of pure French 
rose water and benzoin, and forms 





one of the most agreeable and bene- 
ficial washes it is possible to use, 
more especially after any exertion, 
such as boating, tennis, driving, or 
walking. 

Oatmeal water is wonderfully 
softening and whitening to the skin, 
and is therefore much to be recom- 
mended for red and neglected hands 
and florid complexions. Many 
ladies use oatmeal in place of soap, 
for it is wonderfully cleansing and 
beneficial. Tie up a handful of or- 
dinary oatmeal in muslin, and let it 
soak in the basin all night. It will 
give the water a milky tinge, and will 
be found so cooling and softening. 
Toilet oatmeal in barrels, scented 
with violets is a favorite substitute 
for soap. 

Hands that are coarsened by ex- 
posure and housework can be made 
soft and white by a little attention as 
follows: Take about one pint of fine 
white sand, and put it in a wash 
basin, which fill three parts up with 
hot, soft, soapy water. Buttermilk 
and sulphur soaps are so pure and 
nice for the skin, as well as delicious- 
ly perfumed and refreshing. Wash 
the hands in this soapy water, rub- 
bing them thoroughly with the sand; 
then rinse them in tepid oatmeal wa- 
ter, and afterwards thoroughly dry 
them, pushing back the quicks and 
pressing the tips so as to keep them 
narrow and the nails nicely rounded. 
At night the washing in oatmeal wa- 
ter can be repeated, and after dry- 
ing them rub in a little emollient to 
soften the skin and keep up the sup- 
ply of natural oil so essential for 
obtaining that softness and delicacy 
which women can least afford to 
lose,:for a soft, white hand is a 
grand thing. 

Sleeping in gloves after friction- 
ing with emollient tends to whiten 
the hands, but it is as well to cut 
the tips off, so as to leave the nails 
exposed, otherwise the warmth ren- 
ders them soft and brittle. 

It is a mistake to wash the face 
more than once a day, or at least 
only rising and retiring; while dur- 
ing the day sponge the skin with 
a good lotion, and wipe dry with a 
soft towel; if powder is necessary, 
use only rice powder. 

An excellent lotion contains ben- 
zoin, myrrh, rose water, alcohol 
and a little glycerine. All lotions 
are best applied by the fingers and 
thus rubbed gently into the flesh. 
Two or three times a day is not too 
often to use a good lotion, as it cools 
the skin, stimulates and cleanses it 
of all impurities. 

Equally necessary for perfect 
health and development is bathing, 
as the skin should always be kept 
sweet and clean, more especially 
such parts as are confined by one’s 
clothing. Always follow the bath 
with good friction, so as to get up a 
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healthy circulation, and keep the 
blood to the surface, thereby ren- 
dering the flesh clear, firm and 
youthful. 7 

If you would keep your skin in good 
condition, beware of washing in hard 
water. Endeavor to obtain pure rain 
or distilled water, if possible. If 
these cannot be procured, the water 
in which you wash should be sof- 
tened by an artificial process. Here is 
a recipe for a good water softener, in 
the form of a powder: Borax, in 
powder, half an ounce; white Castile 
soap, powdered, half an ounce; orris 
root, two ounces; wheat flour, two 
ounces; almond meal, three ounces; 
oil of bitter almonds, five drops; oil 
of bergamot, one drachm. Mix thor- 
oughly. Add a tablespoonful of this 
to the water in which you intend 
washing the face, about two hours be- 
fore using. A cheaper powder may 
be made by mixing together three 
ounces of finely ground oatmeal, three 
ounces of fine almond meal and half 
an ounce of borax. 

A pleasant and useful way of em- 
ploying leisure moments is to make a 
set of small sachet-powder bags for 
sewing in the lining of one’s gowns. 
A friend of mine has several such 
sets, and each gown is perfumed dif- 
ferently. You can have the following 
delightfully fragrant powder made up 
bv any chemist, and, if properly pre- 
pared, it is very lasting: Powdered 
orris-root, three ounces; sandalwood 
shavings, one ounce; dried lavender 
flowers, one ounce; dried rose-petals, 
half an ounce; vanilla pods, one 
drachm ; Tonquin beans, quarter of an 
ounce; grain musk, ten grains; oil of 
cloves, five drops; otter of roses, ten 
drops; Siam benzoin, quarter of an 
ounce. Grind all together into a 
coarse powder. 

Another delicious sachet powder is 
composed of oil of patchouli, half a 
drachm; oil of rose-gerani m, half a 
drachm; otter of roses, half a 
drachm; oil of sandalwood, one 
drachm; oil of English lavender, one 
drachm; oil of cloves. half a drachm; 
oil of bergamot, three and a half 
drachms extract of musk, half a 
drachm. Mix, and add two drachms 
of this compound to powdered orris- 
root, one ounce; Tonquin beans, one 
drachm; sifted pine sawdust, two 
ounces. The scented oils, if kept in 
a closely-stoppered bottle, may be 
used to renew the perfume when re- 
quired. Little bags of this sachet 
powder may be placed in drawers and 
boxes containing gloves, handker- 
chiefs and veils. 

After the age of 50 there is always 
a tendency on the part of the nails to 
become corrugated, dry, and brittle. 
Notice also the nails of a very old 
person; they are almost always rigid 
and exceedingly dry. This might be 
avoided, and the nails kept:+a good 
color and quite young looking, even 
in old age, if a little good emollient 
were well rubbed into the nails regu- 
larly evcry night before retiring. 
Even some youag people require the 
application of a nail emollient, and 
this is especially the case when the 
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skin is of a dry, harsh nature. Pure 
olive oil or lanoline will answer the 






purpose, but still bet.er is a mixture | 


of equal parts of lanoline, almond oil 
and cocoa butter. Take a little of 
this on the tip of the finger, and rub 
gently, but thoroughly, into each nail. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pim- 
wa ples, Freckles, Moth- 

B Patches, Rash and 
: Skin diseases, and 








AS WELL AS 

BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN 

No other cosmetic 
will do it- 


PURIFIES 


detection. 
On its vir- 
tues it has 
stood the test 
of 53 years: no 
other has, and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
j properly made. 
Accept no 
oui of similar name. The distinguished 
D Sayre said to a lady of the Aaut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will use them, 

recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last sie e sponte usi Ph it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POU SUBTILE removes 
superfious hair a injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. 
* Also found in City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Wanamaker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of Base Imitations- $1,000 Reward 
or arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
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Crushed: Roses. 
> For producing Ruby Red Lips 
and imparting a Rosy Red color 
to the cheeks. It gives the com- 
\ plexion the delicate and natural 
\y tint of the Rose. Perspiration 
will not affect it. Delicately per- 
fumed. Contains medicinal qual- 
ities and is the best preparation on the market. 
Guaranteed harmless. Price, 25 and 50 cents by 
mail. J. de Mouth et Cie 
63 Park Place, New York City. 


<—=—e=> THE BEST! 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Dainty Antiseptic 


Talc Powder. 


Exquisite perfume ; hand- 
some pink box, with 
sprinkler top. 

Large Size, 25c., Postpaid. 
Specialty Supply Co., 
Room N, 1131 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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RATH'S 


Sulphur and 


o> ae 
.» Soap 


Positively cures 
Dandruff, Eczema 
and all Skin Dis- 
eases, 

Sold at all 
Druggists’, or 
RATH MEDICATED 
SOAP CO. 


57 W. 26th Street, 
MARK. New York. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PUDDINGS. 


FEW words may be said with 
regard to puddings in gen- 
eral before proceeding to 
particular recipes. It can- 
not be too strongly im- 

pressed on the novice that strict 


cleanliness is an absolute necessity. 
This may seem almost a platitude, 
yet investigation would soon show 


that cleanliness is not so universally 
present in our kitchens as many 
good housewives imagine. Pud- 
ding cloths should be strictly kept 
for their nominal purpose, should 
never be touched with soap, and 
should be washed out at once after 
use. Eggs should be broken sep- 
arately and not straight into the 
pudding mixture, for the least mus- 
tiness will spoil a delicate pudding. 
Currants, raisins, etc., should be well 
picked over, washed, and carefully 
dried (“rocks” or forgotten stalks 
amongst such fruit have led to much 
discomfort and, worse, temper be- 
fore now!). The flour used should 
be dried and sifted, but not used 
warm unless indicated in the recipe. 
In mixing a pudding, mix all the dry 
ingredients first, adding the liquid 
gradually at the last, and recollect 
that any pudding or pie containing 
baking powder must be put on to 
cook at once, or all the good of the 
baking powder will be lost. 

As a general principle, all but the 
very plainest puddings should be 
steamed rather than boiled, and even 
the plain ones are improved by 
steaming if time will allow of it, for 
a pudding always takes longer to 
steam than to boil. If to be boiled, 
either wring the cloth out of boil- 
ing water and dust it with flour and 
sugar, or else spread it on the in- 
side with dissolved butter. This 
makes it turn out nicely. 

If to be baked, a slow oven is best 
for puddings, unless they are put 
into paste-lined dishes, in which case 
a slow oven would ruin the paste. 
Another point that often leads to 
trouble with baked (and also with 
other) puddings is the over-filling 
of a dish. Where a spongy mixture 
of fruit, crumbled cake, etc., is to 
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be used, only half, or at outside two- 
thirds, fill the dish, then pour in the 
liquid—whether milk, cream, or 
custard—very slowly, and let the 
dish stand for half to one hour at 
least to soak. This saves subse- 
quent waste of material from swell- 
ing and consequent boiling over, 
and also improves the taste in the 
most marvellous way. When boil- 
ing a pudding, tie it up neatly in 
the cloth, allowing room to swell. 
If cooked in a basin, tie the cloth 
tightly round the rim of the basin, 
but leave the cloth itself rather loose 
over the top. Plunge it into fast- 
boiling water and keep it boiling all 
the time. If more water must be 
added, see that it, too, is boiling. 
Steaming, however, is far and away 
the best method of cooking such 
puddings, unless time is an object. 
Indeed, a delicate pudding must be 
steamed. Another way is to lay a 
piece of folded paper into a good- 
sized stew-pan, stand the mold con- 
taining the pudding on this, and then 
to pour in boiling water at the side 
up to half or two-thirds the depth 
of the mold; a buttered paper is 
laid carefully over the pudding, and 
the stew-pan lid closed tightly over 
all; water in the pan is then allowed 
to re-boil and kept steadily simmer- 
ing till the pudding is done. As 
with boiled puddings, any water 
added during the cooking must be 
added perfectly boiling. 

To turn out a pudding, remove 
the cloth or covering paper care- 
fully, then turn a hot plate or dish 
over the top of the mold, reverse the 
whole, and lift off the basin. If it 
sticks anywhere be sure to keep a 
firm hold of the mold or basin, for 
if this slips and its weight comes on 
the half turned out pudding, the lat- 
ter is pretty safe to break; return the 
pudding to the basin by again re- 
versing it, and then slip a _ thin- 
bladed knife (a palette knife is best), 
dipped out of hot water, all round 
the sides of the pudding right to the 
bottom, and it will come out quite 
easily. Remember, all pudding 
basins or molds should be carefully 
and evenly buttered. The best way 
is to melt some butter and pour it 


into the mold, twisting the latter 
round, just as if you were coating 


it with jelly, until it is all evenly 
coated. 

CHOCOLATE Pupp1nc.—Bring four 
ounces of fresh butter to the boil 
with half a pint of milk or cream, 
then sift in four ounces grated 
chocolate, four ounces grated cake 
crumbs, and two ounces caster 
sugar; stir it all till it thickens and 
leaves the side of the pan, then add 
one by one the yolks of three well- 
beaten eggs and a teaspoonful of es- 
sence of vanilla; lastly, add the stiffly 
whipped whites of the three eggs, 


and steam in a plain, well-buttered 
mold for two hours, covered with a 
buttered paper. Turn out and serve 
with the following: Rub down 
smoothly three ounces best vanilla 
chocolate with a little cold milk, 
then stir in one ounce of arrowroot 
and one well-beaten egg, adding this 
in off the fire. Heat half a pint of 
cream, and work it into the other 
ingredients, flavoring this to taste 
with a little essence of vanilla, and 
if liked a pinch of ground cinna- 
mon. The amount of sugar required 
for this sauce, like the vanilla, de- 
pends entirely on the chocolate used. 
This pudding can, if preferred, be 
baked for an hour instead of being 
steamed. 

Cocoanut Puppinc.—Half a tea- 
cupful each of grated bread crumbs 
(or stale sponge cake crumbs) and 
of grated cocoanut, half a pint of 
milk, two eggs, one ounce of butter, 
and two tablespoonfuls of caster 
sugar. Beat this all well together 
and bake in a buttered pie dish for an 
hour in a moderate oven. Hot or 
cold. 

BADEN-BADEN PuppiInGc.—Boil a 
teacupful of well-washed rice till 
soft in half a pint of milk with 
about one inch of stick vanilla and 
let a half ounce of leaf gelatine cook 
in the rice at the last till perfectly 
dissolved. When cooked, allow the 
rice to cool a little, then siir into it 
quickly a pint of cream previously 
whipped to a stiff froth with fou: 
tablespoonfuls of caster sugar. Rinse 
a mold in cold water, fill it with the 
mixture and leave it in a cold place 
or on ice till set. When ready dip 
the mold in tepid water and turn 
out. If iced this is often called riz 
a Timperatrice, if a very rich custard 
is used instead of cream it is some- 
times called riz a la Parisienne. In 
either of the latter cases it is usually 
set in a border mold and served 
with a fruit compote or _ iced 
marédoine of fruit. 

CuEerry Puppinc.—Beat one-half 
pound of fresh butter to a cream 
with one-half pound of caster sugar, 
then work in the yolks of five eggs 
and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Beat it all well together, and when 
the butter feels quite light and vel- 
vety work in alternately one-half 
pound of dried and sifted flour and 
the whites of the eggs whipped to 
the stiffest possible froth. Have 
ready a well-buttered mold _ gar- 
nished with stoned fresh or dried 
cherries, pour the mixture into it 
carefully, and steam it for two hours. 
Serve with whipped cream, or with 
a rich custard sauce, strongly 
flavored with kirsch. 
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THE NEWEST SHIRTWAISTS. 


For shirtwaists soft collars and 
bishop sleeves prevail. Sheer fabrics, 
lengthwise, cross and jacket effects 
are noted, and all waists show the 
long-waisted front effect. Embroid- 
ery is more used than lace in the 
trimming. Madras and linen in col- 
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ored waists, also corded zephyrs, are 
shown with stiff linen collars, pearl 
buttons and narrow cuffs fastening 
with links. Pink, light-blue and lav- 
ender are the most prominent colors, 
with a few Persians and light 
greens. 

Flannel waists for cool days in 
the mountains are made without lin- 
ing, and close with pearl buttons. 
For these the favored colors are 
white; also medium and dark green. 

Dress sleeves for shirtwaists are 
decidedly passé, and the bishop may 
be tucked or plain, with a cuff from 
one inch and a quarter to two inches 
wide, of tucked lawn or embroidery. 
The sleeve must be well sloped in 
at the inside of the elbow, and not 
too full below, with the droop at the 
back. One pretty cuff is one and 
one-quarter inches wide, of insertion 
in four sections, edged with a tiny 
frill. This does not button, slip- 
ping over the hand as the sections 
divide. Another cuff is a plain band, 
fastened with two tiny buttons and 
having a turnover piece of embroid- 
ery. The regular bishop cuff fastens 
with one or two pearl buttons. 

The indications are that very thin 
materials will be the most popular, 
and that means lots of pretty corset 
covers. The long effect is given to 
the front of all well-shaped waists 
by the pointing of the fullness. 

Beautiful lace effects in black ap- 
pliqué on white and white embroid- 
ery on buff are shown; also much 
lace insertion in straight, cross and 
diagonal lines, and sheer goods with 
oven borders. 

White, of course, leads, but there 
are many bidders for popular favor 
in the shape of corded zephyrs sim- 
ilar to dimity and mercerized cot- 
tons. Striped effects are exceed- 
ingly popular, and white linen with 
hemstitched tucks makes a neat and 
stylish waist. 
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Fig. 231. Bust, 34, 40. Fig. 206. Suit. Bust, 28. Fig. 131. Bust, 32, 34, 36. Fig. 135. Bust, 32, 36. Fig. 248. Suit. Bust, 26. 













Fig. 234. Bust, 36. Fig. 207. Suit. Bust, 26, 31. Fig. 208. Suit. Bust, 30. Fig. 127. Bust, 36. 








Patterns supplied only in the sizes 
designated. 


Teagowns, Wrappers or Suits, 40 cents. 
Skirt or Waist, 20 cents. 
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DIA, XXII. 





DIA. XXIV. 


SIXTH LESSON ON COAT /IAKING. 
PUTTING IN THE LINING.—PUTTING ON THE COLLAR. 


After the lining has been cut properly as explained in the previous lesson, we are now ready to join the pieces and put the lining 
in the coat. Diagram XXIII shows the shape of the different pieces of lining. For the Front is not the full size since the facing covers 
part of this piece. Before putting it in, the facing in the coat is fastened in very firmly and the edge should be stitched. The number of 
rows of stitching, as explained before, varies from one to five or as desired, and the distance between each may be determined at the 
same time. The whole coat should be given a complete pressing before the lining goes in. When the lining is cut, seam up the dart, 
seam the underarm piece and Side Body together and down the center of back. Each of these sections is basted in separately. Begin 
by taking the Front first, being sure to have the dart in the lining rest directly over the dart in the outside, and leaving sufficient length 
at top and bottom, we proceed to baste it in, turning the front edge of the lining down on the clothfacing. Having the underarm and 
Side Body lining seamed together, we proceed to baste them in; this completes putting in the lining except the back. To prepare the 
lining for the back, we lay or baste a plait in the center seam, which when put in the garment will give ease and not bind across the 
shoulders. Now baste the back lining in the garment, turning in along the curved seams, also turn the edge of the rest of the lining 
to the edge of the outside, felling it with a small close stitch. Next fell your shoulder seams, so they come in exactly over the seams 
in the outside. Turn all the seams toward the Front, and by putting the lining in as explained, and sewing it down on each seam, it 
will keep in its proper position. Diagram XXIV shows the coat with the lining in, etc. 


PUTTING ON VELVET COLLARS. 


The following method of putting on velvet collars will no doubt be useful, since they are so popular for ladies’ garments. Before 
attempting to put on a velvet collar, the garment must be finished and pressed off, and it is then ready for the finishing stroke. The 
inside collar which is to be covered in velvet, should of course be faultless in fit before the velvet is applied, as it is almost impossible 
to correct it in any way by working with the iron after the velvetis on. If the material is thin, a little soap between the inside of the 
collar and the canvas will give a firmness that will improve it some. The canvas should be brought flush with the edge and padded 
close. The velvet should be cut on the bias, but itis not advisable to cut it quite on a true bias. A full or true bias is one where the 
‘‘straight cut” of the goods when folded back, would fall on a line with the selvedge, or where the goods is folded diagonally, so the 
warp and woof threads run parallel. The fold would then be on a true bias. If the velvet is cut on a full or true bias and the edge 
cannot be sufficiently stretched, it is likely to curl up, and appear loose when the garment is on. The velvet being cut wide 
enough to cover the collar, 1t is now prepared by running the top and bottom edges along the hot iron, stood up on end, the 
iron of course touching the wrong side. In this manner a sufficient amount of stretch may be obtained to make the crease edge 
a little shorter, which is necessary when the garment is intended to button up fairly high. Of course very little stretch is needed 
in case of a.long roll. 

Commence basting the velvet on the collar, from the inside, leaving 3 of an inch on the edge to turn over. TVhen baste 
along the crease edge of the outside, and also along the collar seam. If the inside collar is of any firm material with very firm 
edge, the velvet should go underneath, and the front ends of the facing felled on to it. When the cloth has a raveling edge, 
the velvet should be turned over the edge, and secured with a neat stitching first of all, and then a thick cross stitch placed 
over the edge of the velvet, taking hold of the canvas, and finishing the edge of the velvet with a catch stitch. In taking out 
basting stitches cut every stitch, and pull out from the outside. otherwise it will leave a mark on the 
velvet which will be difficult to remove, and especially in velvets of a delicate shade. Finish by lay- 
ing a damp cloth on the side of a warm iron. Place the outer edge of the collar on this, and brush 
lightly with a soft brush, curling the edges inward while it is yet warm. Some persons prefer to bind 
the edge of the inside collar with prussion binding, and turn in the edges, but this method has a tendency 
to shorten and contract the edge, and make it look badly, so we prefer the former way. Diagram D 
shows a velvet collar finished. 

The next lesson will give instruction in Button-Hole Making. 
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~ The Celebrated McDowell System of Dress Cutting. 


Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE MOST RAPID, THE MOST SIMPLE. THE MOST STYLISH, 
THE MOST COMPLETE, THE MOST ARTISTIC, THE MOST DURABLE. 
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1 Saves nine-tenths of the time and trouble in |: Used on the Goods. No Paper Patterns to be {| No Rebasting. No Worrying about the Fit. 
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cutting. Fits every Form. Drafted. Follows every Fashion. ii Just what Dressmakers haye Long Wanted. t 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. MAKES YOU AN EXPERT. : 
THIS DRAFTING MACHINE IS 80 SIMPLE THAT ANY ONE CAN LEARN TO USE IT 
! FROM THE INSTRUCTION BOOK. J 
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i HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED j 
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The only Improve- 


As useful ag inven- 
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ment on the tion for drafting gar- 


ments as the sewing 
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Tailor’s Square machine is for putting 
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() ever invented. them together. 
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NEVER DEFEATED IN ANY CONTEST. ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. : 
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, WHY NOT BE CONVINCED ? 

) 
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| AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER THAT NO AMBITIOUS DRESSMAKER WILL DECLINE. 

} Every day you are worried fitting your customers. This is Is it not reasonable to suppose that you would willingly secure any- i 

i absolutely useless, and, with your permission, we will prevent it at thing within your means that was certain to render your profession easier; i 


. P P , he worry and the annoyance incidental to dress-cutting and fitting, 
once, by letting you test a Garment Drafting Machine and complete prnnees sae wary ae y > dress-cutting and fitting, ff 


| increase your skill and enable you to save four-fifths of your time; make 
A outfit at your own home for 30 days free of charge. () 


money more rapidly than at present, and become at once superior to all 

We do not touch your money unless you are satisfied, and order competitors in your town and neighborhood in the art of dress making ? 

tl it sent to us. In other words, you have the use of the Drafting Machine Well, madam, we promise all these things, and prove the truth of our 

) and outfit at your own home for 30 days by merely paying Express charges. promises by letting you test the machine and outfit at your own home 

! If dress-cutting and fitting annoy you hereafter, YOU ARE ALONE TO without paying us a single cent. Should you decide to keep it and do not ; 
if i nan 

! BLAME, for the: Drafting Machine does everything claimed for it, or we find it superior to all methods of Dress Cutting, or if it does not do what { 


we claim for it, we will return you your money, provided you return us 


the machine in good order within 30 days. This ought to satisfy you that 


( 
; would be foolish to make so extraordinary a proposition and run all the 
4 risk ourselves 
YY . 


4 
it has superior. merit. () 


: he GeDowell Garment Drafting CPachine Company, | 


General Office, 6 West 14th Street. h 
! NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Thomson’s ss Glove-Fitting” Corsets require no ‘‘breaking in.’ They are comfortable the first time you put them 
on, 


The seams fit so accurately over the lines of the body that you do not 
realize you have changed the old corset for the new. They are scientifically correct and are absolutely different from all others. 


TURN THEM OVER AND SEE HOW THEY’RE MADE. ALL SEAMS RUN AROUND THE BODY. 





They are definitely superior in shape, wearing qualities, and permanent comfort. The seams rux around the body. This is true of 
no other corset. They hold their shape until absolutely worn out, and give perfect fit. Every corset stamped with our name. 


Our Straight-front Style ‘“‘“MILITANT” is the Acme of the Present Fashion. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE giving handsome illustrations from living models of our many styles to suit all 
ages and figures. Made in all lengths, from short to extra long. Paris Shape our specialty. Catalogue gives Prices. 


carries them instock. If your merchant should not have tiem. Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 345-34¢ Broadway, New York. 


send us h name, and we will see that you are supplied. 








